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CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION 

To  a  large  extent  the  "ascent  of  man"  can  be  viewed  as  a  history  of 
the  development  of  human  communication.  It  is  the  connective  process  of 
communication  which  makes  possible  the  existence  and  evolution  of  society 
itself.  Berio  (1960) ,  in  The  Process  of  Communication ,  estimates  that 
the  "average  American  spends  about  70  percent  of  his  active  hours  commu¬ 
nicating  verbally,"  and  most  of  his  waking  hours  in  some  form  of  communi¬ 
cation  (pp.  1-2) .  He  also  notes  that  it  is  typically  impossible  for 
people  to  keep  from  communicating  verbally  or  non-verbally  when  they  are 
in  the  presence  of  each  other,  and  that  the  purpose  of  all  this  communi¬ 
cation  is  to  manipulate  some  factor  or  factors  in  our  environment.  Berio 
says,  "in  short,  we  communicate  to  influence  each  other"  (pp.  12-13) .  It 
is  our  most  human  behavior. 

People  are  brought  together  or  linked  by  communication  in  society  in 

t 

many  ways?  the  ensuing  social  institutions  are  formed  by  people  for  the 
attainment  of  their  common  or  shaved  goals.  Our  most  basic  social  sys¬ 
tems,  such  as  the  family,  friendship  and  other  groups,’  the  neighborhood, 
the  community,  are  formed  by  means  of  communication;  they  are  all,  in 
this  sense,  communication  systems.  The  concept  of  organizations,  how¬ 
ever,  probably  remains  the  most  pervasive  and  powerful  factor  in  shaping 
our  daily  lives. 
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Richard  H.  Hall  (1976)  in  Organizations :  Structure  and  Process  notes 
that  a  very  easy  way  to  understand  the  dominating  role  of  organizations 
in  society  is  to  review  a  daily  newspaper.  In  almost  every  article  and 
paragraph  of  the  paper  you  will  find  reference  to  the  way  we  have  re¬ 
sponded  to  our  environment  by  means  of  organizational  action  (pp.  3-4) . 
Such  human  activity  in  organizations  is  used  to  coordinate  the  behavior 
of  people  through  communication  so  that  they  can  take  cooperative  action 
to  achieve  the  goals  they  share. 

Nearly  half-a-century  ago,  Chester  I.  Barnard  in  The  Function  of  the 
Executive  established  a  position  on  communication  in  the  organization 
which  Caplow  (1976)  summarizes  as  ''every  organization  can  be  analyzed  as 
a  communication  network"  (p.  50) . 

This  is  a  study  of  characteristics  which  an  organizational  commu¬ 
nication  network/system  should  possess  in  order  to  operate  at  optimum 
effectiveness,  and  is  specifically  focused  on  "bypassing,"  a  deviation 
from  the  normal  process  of  supervisory  control  through  communication  in 
the  formal  structure  of  the  organization.  Bypassing  can  occur  in  many 
different  forms  but  it  always  involves  some  tactic  for  "short-circuiting" 
the  established  channels  of  communication  for  organizational  control. 

The  study  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  tactic  of  upward  bypassing  in 
the  chain  of  vertical  control  at  the  lower  echelons  of  organizations. 

This  tactic  will  be  treated  in  relation  to  its  impact  on  the  structure 
and  functioning  of  an  organizational  communication  system  and  will  thus 
be  connected  to  such  topics  as  channels  of  communication,  the  climate 
in  communication  situations,  and  role  relationships  between  persons  in  a 
work  team  or  functional  division  of  an  organization. 
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The  following  section  will  attempt  to  establish  a  working  vocabulary 
and  to  define  a  set  of  applicable  concepts  from  the  literature  on  organi¬ 
zational  communication.  It  will  present  a  particular  perspective  on  or¬ 
ganization  communication  selected  from  established  works  in  that  field, 
and  then  will  attempt  to  place  the  subject  of  this  study  in  that  context. 
Such  a  basis  for  the  study  seems  necessary  because  of  the  differences 
among  the  various  approaches  currently  taken  toward  the  study  of  organi¬ 
zation  communication  and  because  of  the  different  usages  of  common  terms. 

The  Theoretical  Context  of  the  Study 

Human  communication  does  not  simply  take  place  in  a  vacuum.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  position  taken  by  Katz  and  Kahn  (1978) ,  human  behavior  can  best 
be  studied  within  the  context  of  some  "social  system"  such  as  the  family, 
the  friendship  group,  the  neighborhood,  the  organization,  the  community, 
the  reference  group,  the  culture  or  sub-culture  (Chap.  1-2  ff.).  Each  of 
these  "levels"  is  in  effect  both  a  communication  system  and  a  sub-system 
in  some  larger  social  system.  But  until  recently  the  social  context  of 
communication  has  largely  been  studied  toward  one  of  the  two  extremes: 
small  groups  or  cultures.  Now,  within  the  general  study  of  communica¬ 
tion,  and  especially  from  a  "social  systems"  viewpoint,  a  more  or  less 
definable  field  of  study  has  developed  around  that  middle  level  of  "com¬ 
munication  systems"  called  the  organization. 

This  study  is  an  effort  to  understand  bypassing  a.'.  particular  type 
of  communication  process  which  occurs  within  the  organx. •  afcion  by  drawing 
upon  selected  concepts  from  communication  theory  and  organization  theory 
and  systems  theory.  In  fact,  most  of  the  literature  in  organizational 


communication  has  been  developed  around  topics  common  to  all  three  areas 
and  is  oriented  to  the  structure  of  an  organization  as  a  communication 
system,  to  the  functions  of  communication  within  that  structure,  and  to 
the  inter-relationship  of  various  sets  of  "process  goals"  (sets  of 
idealized  characteristics  of  organization  communication) .  Drucker  (1974) 
says  that  a  fundamental  of  communication  is  that  "communication  is  per¬ 
ception"  (p.  483) .  Thus  the  study  of  communication  and  bypassing  in 
terms  of  communication  in  the  organization  is  dependent  to  some  degree 
on  how  we  perceive  the  act  or  fact  of  communication  and  bypassing.  The 
following  set  of  topics  is  presented  as  a  necessary  context  for  the  study 
of  the  bypassing  process.  It  is  necessary  to  see  how  bypassing  occurs 
in  the  setting  of  the  communication  structure,  functions,  ana  goals  of  an 
organization.  These  three  aspects  of  an  organizational  communication 
system  seem  most  relevant  to  our  inquiry  into  bypassing. 

Levels  of  Communication  Structure 

All  communication  in  an  organization  can  be  perceived  as  occurring 
between  personnel  who  have  come  to  identify  themselves  with  a  position 
at  one  or  more  levels  of  the  organization  and  within  the  norms  or  goals 
of  such  level (s). 

(1)  The  Individual  Level  in  an  organization  is,  of  course,  the 
basis  of  the  whole  organization  since  it  must  to  some  degree 
meet  his  individual  needs  and  goals;  within  the  organization 
he  will  communicate  with  other  members  from  the  frame  of 
reference  of  his  own  personal  value. 

(2)  The  Work-Team  Level  is  established  when  organization  members 
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are  drawn  into  groups  where  they  must  regularly  interact  on 
a  face-to-face  basis  in  order  to  attain  the  goals  shared  by 
that  group  (e.g. ,  the  machine  shop  operators,  the  accounting 
department  payroll  clerks,  the  salesmen,  the  plant  foremen  as 
a  group,  the  vice-presidents  as  a  group,  a  project  team,  the 
officers  of  a  club,  etc.). 

(3)  The  Functional  Division  Level  can  be  viewed  as  a  larger  col¬ 
lection  of  work  teams  which  identify  with  a  common  set  of 
duties  or  functions  and  in  which  the  work  teams  are  coordi¬ 
nated  to  achieve  a  common  set  of  goals.  Thus,  a  business  cor¬ 
poration  often  has  functional  divisions  for  marketing,  produc¬ 
tion,  personnel,  finance,  research,  etc. 

(4)  The  Total  Organization  Level  is  the  interaction  of  all  sub¬ 
systems  in  concert  (individuals,  teams,  divisions)  in  order 
to  attain  and  balance  out  all  the  sub-goals  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion;  top  management  primarily  assumes  that  function  at  this 
level . 

(5)  External  Levels  involve  any  other  persons,  groups  or  organi¬ 
zations  which  are  not  a  part  of  the  organization  but  with 
whom  the  organization  must  interact  to  achieve  its  goals. 

These  include  customers,  competitors,  labor  unions,  govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  financial  institutions  and  suppliers,  etc. 

In  any  communication  event  in  an  organization,  each  person's  behavior 
will  reflect  his  identification  with  goals  and  norms  of  one  or  more  of 
these  structural  levels  or  their  sub-systems;  he  will  communicate  from 


that  point  of  view. 


Within  the  levels  or  groupings  established  in  the  structural  level, 
communication  events  then  take  place  between  individuals  based  on  some 
set  of  different  and  constantly  changing  role  relationships. 

Communication  Relationships 

Within  the  context  of  the  channels  established  through  the  structure 
of  the  organization,  communication  events  take  place  between  individuals 
based  on  a  set  of  differently  perceive’  and  constantly  changing  role  re¬ 
lationships.  An  event  wi^l  occur  in  some  predictable  "situation"  depend¬ 
ing  largely  on  which  of  the  following  role  relationships  exist: 

(1)  Informal  Relationships,  interactions  between  persons  who  are 
not  acting  within  their  job  definitions  in  the  organization. 
Another  way  of  describing  this  kind  of  informal  communication 
event  is:  t'O  or  more  persons  interacting  in  a  non-role  situ¬ 
ation  . 

(2)  Peer  Relationships,  generally  interaction  of  persons  within  a 
specified  work  team  who  are  equal  in  status  and  share  both  in- 
divic  .1  and  team  goals  to  some  degree. 

1 

(3)  Vertical  Relationships  which  involve  the  up  and  down  inter¬ 
action  of  superiors  and  subordinates  in  the  same  vertical 
line  of  hierarchy  within  the  organization. 

(4)  Lateral  Relationships  in  which  interaction  occurs  between  two 
or  more  persons  who  report  upward  in  different  vertical  lines 
of  control  (irrespective  of  status  or  position) .  A  typical 
event  might  involve  a  waiter  in  a  restaurant  (who  reports 
upward  to  the  dining  room  manager)  in  an  argument  with  a  cook 
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in  the  kitchen  (who  reports  upward  to  the  chef,  kitchen 
manager) . 

(5)  External-Internal  Relationships  are  those  where  communication 
takes  place  between  persons  inside  and  those  outside  the  or¬ 
ganization  system  boundaries. 

logically,  the  differing  nature  of  these  role  relationships  between 
participants  in  a  communication  event  will  require  a  different  kind  of 
communication  behavior  in  each  event. 

Communication  Function 

When  communication  events  or  processes  are  used  to  achieve  different 
purposes  in  the  organization,  we  have  different  functions.  In  this  study 
we  shall  use  the  following  classifications  of  functions: 

(1)  The  function  of  sending  and  receiving  information. 

(2)  The  function  of  decision  making. 

(3)  The  function  of  supervision  (which  would  include  planning, 
implementing  and  controlling  work  in  order  to  assure  goal 
achievement) . 

(4)  The  function  of  adapting  the  internal  communication  system 
of  the  organization  to  meet  the  demands  of  environmental  or 
external  change. 

The  point  being  made  here  is  that  communication  behavior  varies  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  communication  function  it  is  being  used  to  serve  at  that  time. 

Communication  Goals 

We  use  communication  events  in  the  context  of  a  communication  sys¬ 
tem  in  order  to  achieve  the  substantive  goals  of  the  organization  and  of 
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all  its  sub-systems.  The  following,  however,  are  process  goals  necessary 
to  the  effective  operation  of  an  organizational  communication  system; 
drawn  broadly  from  the  current  literature  of  organization  communication, 
the  following  proci.  ss  goals  would  seem  representative  of  the  position 
taken  by  writers  like  Likert,  Argyris,  Blake  and  Mouton,  Goldhaber,  Pace 
and  others: 

(1)  Supportive  (not  punitive)  relationships  between  persons  in 
communication,  characterized  by  openness,  candor,  trust, 
respect,  etc. 

(2)  Positive  group  norms  (versus  negative)  in  a  climate  in  which 
members  simultaneously  attempt  to  attain  individual  goals 
while  striving  for  team,  division  and  organization  goals. 

(3)  Participative  decision  making,  a  process  designed  to  involve 

all  relevant  personnel  in  the  process  of  setting  and  adjust¬ 
ing  team,  division  and  organization  goals,  and  of  making  the 
daily  decisions  needed  to  best  implement  all  goals.  (The 
process  involves  all  relevant  subordinates  without  delegating 
formal  authority  to  them.)  , 

(4)  Win-Win  inter- team  relationships,  a  process  used  to  secure 
cooperative  decisions  between  different  teams  or  divisions; 
an  effort  to  avoid  the  more  destructive  aspects  of  inter-team 
conflict  and  competition  which  makes  the  balancing  or  priori¬ 
tizing  of  individual,  teart\  division  and  organization  goals 
more  difficult. 

(5)  Openness  to  learning  and  receptivity  to  internal  and  external 
evidence  cf  needed  change  throughout  the  organization. 


The  establishment  of  these  criteria  help  develop  an  effective  organiza¬ 
tional  communication  system.  Thus,  any  communication  process  like  by¬ 
passing  which  inhibits  the  achievement  of  these  "process  goals"  would  be 
discouraged. 


The  Subject  of  the  Study:  The 
Process  of  Bypassing 

Given  the  theoretical  basis  stated  abovev  the  subject  of  this  study 
can  now  be  more  precisely  described  and  defined.  The  inquiry  into  by¬ 
passing  focuses  on  the  nature  of  vertical  control.  We  are  fundamentally 
concerned  with  the  process  of  upward  and  downward  communication  along 
the  vertical  lines  of  formal  authority  within  the  hierarchy  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  in  order  to  exert  control,  and  we  will  examine  the  effect  of 
bypassing  on  all  four  of  the  communication  functions  as  they  relate  to 
vertical  control. 

While  vertical  control  can  be  broadly  defined  as  upward  and  down¬ 
ward  communication  in  the  organization  aimed  at  the  pursuit  of  organiza¬ 
tion  goals,  the  concept  should  not  be  limited  to  the  communication  func¬ 
tion  we  named  supervision.  Organization  control  is  necessary  to  achieve 
the  desired  goals,  but  "control"  must  include  all  the  functions  of  or¬ 
ganizational  communication  (information  flow,  decision  making,  supervi¬ 
sion  and  adaptation  to  change) . 

To  illustrate  the  process  of  bypassing  and  to  begin  its  definition, 
consider  the  following  example  . 

As  part  of  routine  training  requirements,  a  company  commander  tells 

one  of  his  lieutenants  to  take  his  platoon  to  the  rifle  range  to  train. 

* 

The  lieutenant  informs  his  sergeant  of  that  plan.  During  the  rifle  range 


activity,  the  sergeant  observes  that  the  training  is  not  being  conducted 
under  proper  safety  requirements  by  the  lieutenant.  The  sergeant  with¬ 
out  talking  to  the  lieutenant  informs  the  company  commander,  a  captain, 
of  the  safety  violations.  In  this  situation  the  sergeant  has  bypassed 
the  lieutenant. 

This  bypassing  may  have  a  cestructive  effect  on  the  communication 
system  of  the  entire  company.  At  the  structural  level  the  captain, 
lieutenant  and  sergeant  are  operating  as  a  work  team,  but  the  norma.', 
throe-level  vertical  relationship  of  superior-subordinate  between  them 
has  been  seriously  impaired.  The  performance  of  ail  four  communication 
functions  will  be  affected  (information  flow,  decision  making,  supervi¬ 
sion  and  adaptation  to  change) ,  and  the  whole  process  of  effective  verti¬ 
cal  control  may  be  endangered. 

Specifically,  this  instance  illustrates  "upward"  bypassing  in  which 
a  subordinate  bypasses  his  immediate  superior  to  communicate  with  a 
higher  authority.  He  has  left  out  the  intermediate  link  in  the  control 
chain.  But  bypassing  can  and  does  happen  in  both  an  upward  and  downward 
direction.  Either  party  can  be  the  originator.  The  captain  may  bypass 
the  lieutenant  to  get  information  from  the  sergeant.  In  either  event  the 
continuous  spiral  of  two-way  feedback  up  and  down  an  established  line  or 
chain  of  vertical  control  has  been  bypassed.  Since  the  causes  and 
effects  of  the  two  types  (upward  and  downward  bypassing)  scorn  quite  dif¬ 
ferent,  since  the  upward  form  seems  to  be  more  common  and  more  important, 
and  since  some  limits  to  the  scope  of  this  study  arc  needed,  it  will  deal 
only  with  upward  bypassing. 
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Thus  bypassing  can  be  considered  a  deviation  from  an  established 
chain  of  vertical  control,  the  traditional  chain  being  at  least  a  two- 
step  or  three-level  relationship  where  one  or  more  steps  are  bypassed 
and  the  goal  achievement  of  all  individuals  and  of  the  organization  it¬ 
self  is  jeopardized.  Aurin  Uris  (1970)  in  h.is  book.  The  Executive  Desk- 
book,  states  "bypassing  is  a  traditional  communications  problem  in  which 
a  manager  is,  in  effect,  dropped  out  of  a  communication  chain"  (p.  32) . 

The  Purpose  of  the  Study 

This  study  will  examine  the  nature  of  the  bypassing  act,  its  most 
common  causes^  and  the  most  predictable  effects  it  will  have  on  both  the 
individuals  involved  and  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  communication  sys¬ 
tem  of  an  organization.  It  will  also  attempt  to  examine  the  possibility 
that  bypassing  can  sometimes  serve  constructive  purposes;  we  must  con¬ 
sider  both  the  positive  and  negative  effects  of  bypassing.  Our  main 
concern  will  be  the  effect  of  upward  vertical  bypassing  at  the  lower 
levels  of  all  organizations,  but  with  some  special  attention  to  military 
units.  As  possible,  we  shall  apply  our  conclusions  to  larger  units  both 
in  the  military  and  private  sector.  In  a  set  of  summary  recommendations 
we  shall  attempt  to  set  forth  possible  programs  or  policies  which  mana¬ 
gers  or  military  commanders  can  use  to  control  bypassing. 

This  set  of  objectives  requires  that  we  directly  relate  the  tactic 
of  bypassing  to  the  main  elements  of  organization  communication  theory  as 
coimnonly  found  in  the  literature.  Thus,  this  paper  will  deal  with  mat¬ 
ters  of  vertical  control,  more  specifically,  with  the  processes  used  in 
controlling  the  spiralling  up  and  down  feedback  process  of  vertical 
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communication  ir  which  bypassing  occurs,  and  will  place  that  tactic  in 
the  context  of  organization  communication  structure,  function  and  goals. 

There  are  two  main  reasons  for  selecting  this  bypassing  process  as  a 
topic  for  this  study: 

(1)  As  an  Army  officer,  I  have  myself  bypassed  and  been  bypassed 
and  have  personally  observed  many  other  bypassing  incidents. 

Very  often  such  incidents  seemed  to  have  a  significant  impact 
on  both  the  career  of  the  people  immediately  involved  and  on 
the  achievement  of  surrounding  organization  goals.  I  am 
personally  concerned  with  the  management  of  this  problem  as 

a  career  military  officer. 

(2)  Bypassing  as  a  topic  within  organizational  communication  seems, 
in  my  personal  opinion,  to  be  that  strange  case  of  an  important 
topic  which  does  not  seem  to  have  generated  much  specific  in¬ 
terest  in  the  acadeiiic  field.  The  published  research  c  it 

is  often  only  tangential;  direct,  thorough  analysis  of  the 
nature  or  effects  of  bypassing  is  uncommon.  Still,  there  is 
a  large  amount  of  literature  available  on  vertical  communica¬ 
tion  and  most  of  it  has  direct  implication  for  bypassing.  A 
summary  of  various  views  of  bypassing  also  reveals  a  number 
of  fairly  significant  inconsistencies  in  those  views.  Thus, 
it  would  seem  that  a  direct  and  thorough  analysis  of  this 
topic  could  make  a  contribution  to  the  literature  of  organi¬ 


zational  communication. 
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A  Review  of  the  Literature 

While  bypassing  must  be  considered  a  topic  of  real  concern  to  the 
organization  manager,  it  rapidly  became  apparent  that  most  of  the  rele¬ 
vant  material  dealt  with  vertical  communication  and  that  little  material 
had  been  published  directly  on  the  concept  of  bypassing  itself.  Some 
recommendations  are  available  on  how  it  should  be  managed  or  what  poli¬ 
cies  should  govern  it.,  but  even  here  there  are  inconsistencies.  Most 
writers  argue  directly  or  imply  that  it  should  generally  be  viewed  as 
damaging  to  the  organization.  There  is  a  clear  need  for  further  analysis 
concerning  bypassing  in  the  literature  of  both  organization  theory  and 
communication  theory.  Chapter  II  will  begin  with  a  representative  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  information  relating  directly  on  bypassing  in  this  literature. 
The  following  material  describes  the  broader  areas  of  available  material 
used  in  this  study. 

In  order  to  put  the  concept  or  definition  of  bypassing  into  the  con¬ 
text  desired  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  it  seemed  necessary  at  the 
outset  to  research  material  from  standard  text  sources  which  deal  with 
organization  communication  theory.  Particular  attention  was  given  to 
concepts  which  dealt  with  the  channels  or  networks  used  for  organization 
control.  Information  was  also  sought  concerning  power,  authority,  and 
hierarchy  within  the  formal  structure  of  an  organization.  The  process  of 
bypassing  was  studied  by  analyzing  the  relationship  between  bypassing  and 
the  fundamental  concepts  of  organizational  communication  theory  such  as 
feedback,  climate,  goal  attainment,  and  motivation  in  order  to  establish 
the  significance  of  bypassing  to  current  organization  communication 
theory. 


In  an  effort  to  insure  that  the  initial  manual  search  for  material 


in  the  Learning  Resources  Center  at  this  University  had  not  somehow  over¬ 
looked  significant  and  relevant  works  in  the  area  of  bypassing,  two 
separate  computer  generated  searches  of  selected  data  bases  were  con¬ 
ducted  at  Memorial  Library,  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison. 

The  data  bases  which  were  examined  were:  Management  Contents,  an 
indexing  of  business  related  topics  published  in  periodicals  since  1974; 
Inform,  an  abstracted  index  of  material  relating  to  management  and  busi¬ 
ness  topics  published  in  periodicals  since  1971;  Sociological  Abstracts , 
an  index  from  1963  of  material  compiled  from  world-wide  literature,  in¬ 
cluding  journals,  monographs  and  conference  or  association  reports  in  the 
field  of  sociology  and  related  disciplines;  Social  Sciences  Citation 
Index,  an  index  to  journal  literature  and  book  reviews  beginning  in  1972 
for  over  2000  journals  in  the  natural  and  physical  sciences  for  social 
science  related  articles;  and  Dissertation  Abstracts  1861+ ,  an  index  of 
dissertations  from  United  States,  Canadian  and  European  institutions. 

In  order  to  conduct  the  searches  of  these  data  bases  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  develop  "descriptors'*  and  "descriptor  combinations"  which  the 
computer  used  to  search  titles  and  abstracts  of  the  material  in  the  data 
base.  The  specific  descriptors  and  combinations  used  included:  by¬ 
passing,  channel- jumping,  leap-frogging,  organizational  communication, 
chain-of-command,  superior-subordinate  relations,  hierarchy,  organiza¬ 
tion  structure,  boundary  spanning,  open  door  policy,  whistle  blowing, 
vertical  communication  and  authority. 

The  search  of  Dissertation  Abstracts  1861+  was  a  particular  disap¬ 
pointment.  A  review  of  dissertations  indexed  by  the  search  produced  no 
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material  immediately  relevant  to  this  topic. 

In  addition  to  the  computer  search/  a  manual  search  of  the  Business 
Periodical  Index  and  indices  of  a  variety  of  communication  and  military 
related  journals,  such  as  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Management, 
Military  Review,  Infantry ,  and  Defense  was  conducted. 

The  final  area  from  which  material  was  gathered  for  the  study  was 
personal  discussions  and  communications  with  individuals.  In  general 
these  sources,  from  military,  business  and  academic  organizations,  sup¬ 
ported  the  view  that  bypassing  as  defined  for  this  study,  was  in  fact  a 
real  and  serious  problem  and  that  it  had  not  been  given  the  attention 
deserved.  However,  these  personal  discussions  also  produced  many  of  the 
examples  of  bypassing  which  are  used  later  in  the  study. 

The  Method  and  Organization  of  the  Study 
The  broad  purposes  of  the  study  arc  developed  in  Chapters  II,  III 
and  IV,  the  substantive  body  of  this  thesis;  these  purposes  are  to  des¬ 
cribe  and  analyse  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  bypassing  act  (to  estab¬ 
lish  some  clarity  of  definition,  consistency  in  and  descriptions  of  it,  not 

I 

now  generally  available  in  the  literature) ,  to  analyze  the  effects  of  by¬ 
passing  on  the  interpersonal  relationships  of  the  superior-subordinates 
involved  and  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  organization  communication  sys¬ 
tem,  and  to  review  existing  policies  and  practices  followed  in  real  life 
organizations  and  to  make  recommendations  for  bypassing  policy  based  on 
the  conclusions  drawn  in  this  study. 

Chapter  II  will  begin  with  an  analysis  of  vertical  communication 
(upward  and  downward  in  the  hierarchy)  and  examine  how  bypassing  occurs 
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in  that  structural  context.  Then  a  s:el action  representative  of  bypassing 
incidents  will  be  described  and  discussed.  The  reasons  for  attempting  a 
bypassing  act,  and  the  motives  of  the  bypasser  will  be  considered .  Then 
we  examine  the  ways  in  which  bypassing  occurs  in  the  course  of  performing 
each  of  four  selected  communication  functions.  The  objective  and  method 
of  Chester  II  is  definition,  description  and  analysis  of  the  bypassing 
act  as  drawn  from  the  literature  and  applied  to  selected  examples. 

Chapter  III  will  begin  by  estimating  the  impact  of  bypassing  in  typi- 
ca1  instances  on  the  interpersonal  relationships  of  those  most  closely 
involved  in  the  event.  This  analysis  assumes  a  "three-level  pattern"  for 
bypassing:  the  sergeant  (bypasser) ,  the  lieutenant  (bypassee)  and  the 
captain  (receiver-superior) ,  and  examines  the  impact  of  bypassing  on  each 
person  and  relationship  in  this  thr^ e-way  process.  In  part,  these 
effects  are  dre.wn  from  the  literature  and  some  are  inferred  from  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  bypassing  to  "other  standard"  concepts  in  organizational 
communication  (e.g.,  serial  distortion,  role  conflict,  supervisory  style, 
in '-erpersonal  conflict,  transaction  analysis,  etc.).  The  chapter  will 
then  go  on  to  select  a  set  of  "process-goals"  or  criteria  or  target  char¬ 
acteristics  of  any  overall  organization  communication  system,  and  will 
infer  the  probable  effects  of  bypassing  on  the  achievement  of  these  pro¬ 
cess  goals. 

Chapter  IV  will  be  concerned  with  communication  policy  for  an  organi¬ 
zation,  both  business  companies  and  military  organizations,  with  respect 
to  organizational  control,  vertical  communication  and  bypassing.  It  will 
begin  with  a  review  of  existing  programs  and  an  evaluation  of  their  posi¬ 
tive  and  negative  effects.  Then  we  shall  try  to  develop  a  set  of 
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recommended  organization  policies  and  practices  for  both  business  and 
military  organizations,  and  will  provide  a  brief  summary  of  the  study. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  NATURE  OF  THE  BYPASSING  ACT 

Bypassing  and  Vertical  Control 
in  the  Organization 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  in  managing  a  formal  organiza¬ 
tion  is  to  control  and  direct  the  actions  of  organization  members  toward 
simultaneous  achievement  of  both  the  goals  of  the  organization  as  a  whole 
and  the  goals  of  its  individual  members.  Such  control  is  usually  exerted 
by  means  of  some  vertical  communication  system.  Zachary  (1982)  says  that 
"better  communication  leads  inevitably  to  better  performance.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  like  so  many  aspects  of  a  manager's  job,  better  communication  is 
more  easily  endorsed  than  accomplished"  (p.  32) .  Control  of  performance 
would  seem  to  be  a  critical  factor  in  any  manager's  job,  especially  when 
inadequate  or  incorrect  performance  by  an  employee  can  threaten  the  con¬ 
trol  which  the  supervisor  has  over  the  process. 

The  control  of  an  organization  is  largely  accomplished  through  the 
communication  processes  which  insure  that  employees  at  all  levels  under¬ 
stand  the  objectives  and  policies  of  the  organization  and  perform  accord¬ 
ingly.  Such  a  control  process  involves  a  continuing  spiral  of  upward  and 
downward  feedback  through  the  vertical  hierarchy  of  the  organization. 

When  a  person  bypasses  this  normal  set  of  communication  channels  and  role 
relationships,  he  challenges  the  whole  process  of  control  and  the  author¬ 
ity  of  his  superiors  to  control  it  (Zachary,  p.  31). 
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The  Concept  of  Vertical  Control 

As  noted  in  Chapter  I,  in  order  to  discuss  the  significance  of  by- 
jjassing  it  is  first  necessary  to  place  bypassing  in  the  context  of  com¬ 
munication  for  vertical  control;  that  is,  communication  downward  and  up¬ 
ward  between  superiors  and  subordinates  in  the  established  channels  and 
role  relationships  of  the  organizational  hierarchy.  The  channels  of 
downward  communication  are  important  to  the  manager  in  directing  the 
activities  of  employees  but,  according  to  Halatin  (1982) ,  upward  commu¬ 
nication  is  also  important  as  the  means  by  which  a  manager  can  receive 
feedback  on  the  progress  of  work  as  well  as  on  employee  feelings  and 
attitudes  and  receive  suggestions  for  needed  changes  (p.  7)  .  This  upward 
feedback  may  be  as  important  as  the  original  downward  communication  since 
it  provides  information  to  supervisors  on  the  impact  of  that  earlier 
downward  communication,  and  thus  leads  to  the  maintenance  of  the  continu¬ 
ing  spiral  of  feedback  needed  for  coping  with  continuous  change. 

The  concept  of  hierarchy  within  an  organization  is  basic  to  under¬ 
standing  the  structure  of  .that  organization.  While  it  might  theoretically 
be  possible  to  create  an  organization  which  did  not  have  any  recognizable 
hierarchy,  the  real-world  organization  may  often  have  too  much,  its 
structure  often  becomes,  with  growth,  too  tall  and  top  complex.  Never¬ 
theless,  hierarchy  within  the  organization  in  the  formal  structure  pro¬ 
vides  the  skeleton  upon  which  the  communication  channels  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  are  built.  If,  as  Hall  (1972)  notes,  the  most  direct  function  of 
hierarchy  in  the  organization  is  in  fact  coordination  (p.  281)  ,  then  com¬ 
munication  becomes  the  method  of  performing  such  coordination. 
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In  short,  it  can  be  said  that  "control  is  the  feedback  system  that 
informs  the  manager  [as  to]  how  well  plans  are  being  carried  out"  and 
that  the  communication  channels  used  in  this  vertical  system  carry  the 
flow  of  information  required  to  effect  that  control  (Rosenblatt,  Cheat¬ 
ham,  and  Watt,  1977,  pp.  33-34).  If  the  communication  channels  used  for 
control  become  blocked  or  misused,  the  operation  of  the  control  system 
of  the  organization  is  impaired  (p.  34) .  One  source  of  blockage  or  mis¬ 
use  is  when  bypassing  occurs  within  the  vertical  system  or  network.  Thus 
under  normal  conditions,  we  begin  by  assuming  that  bypassing  will  short- 
circuit  the  vertical  feedback  spiral,  endanger  the  control  system,  and 
reduce  organization  goal  achievement.  David  S.  Brown  (1981)  says  that 
"hierarchical  systems  were  established  to  be  used,  and  those  who  fail  to 
do  so  [bypassed  them]  proceed  at  their  own  risk"  (p.  2) . 

As  noted  in  Chapter  I,  the  dangers  of  bypassing  for  organizational 
effectiveness  would  seem  to  be  obvious,  but  the  issue  has  been  discussed 
largely  in  only  a  non-specific  manner  by  the  literature  on  vertical  com¬ 
munication  rather  than  directly  in  relationship  to  the  deviation  called 
bypassing.*  Before  making  a  detailed  analysis  of  bypassing  it  would  seem 
useful  to  review  the  limited  materials  directly  on  the  bypassing  act  in 
the  general  literature  of  business  management  and  organization  communica¬ 
tion.  The  following  items  are  selected  as  representative  of  those 

♦Perhaps  this  is  because  it  is  only  recently  that  the  organizational 
structure  has  typically  become  more  complex  and  problems  of  control  more 
pressing  to  managers.  As  Brown  (1981)  notes,  "in  the  recent  past,  most 
organizations  had  only  three  to  five  levels.  Today,  some  have  as  many  as 
twelve"  (p.  3).  Sears,  Roebuck  took  pride,  at  one  time,  in  maintaining 
a  nation-wide  retail  store  system  with  only  two  levels  of  hierarchy 
(Drucker,  1974,  pp.  575).  With  this  switch  to  more  complex  organizations, 
communication  systems  and  networks  had  to  change  as  well. 
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materials.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  addition  to  its  scarcity  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  bypassing  in  the  literature  is  unclear  on  its  possible  advantages 
or  disadvantages  and  it  will  also  be  clear  in  the  following  summary  that 
there  are  considerable  inconsistencies. 

The  Concepts  of  Bypassing 

Writing  in  Organization  ,  March  and  Simon  (1958)  note  that  communi¬ 
cation  within  organizations  generally  traverse  established,  definite  and 
predictable  channels,  "either  by  formal  plan  or  by  the  gradual  develop¬ 
ment  of  informal  programs."  They  further  state  that  a  rational  design 
for  using  communication  channels  "would  call  for  the  arrangement  of  these 
channels  so  as  to  minimize  the  communication  burden"  (p.  167) .  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  bypassing  seems  to  be  directly  related  to  channel  design  and  usage 
withir.  the  organization;  that  is,  when  the  design  or  usage  of  channels 
fails  to  achieve  either  personal  or  organizational  goals  at  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  level,  then  bypassi.;.;?  s  likely  to  occur. 

March  and  Simon  also  make  the  observation  concerning  communication 
channels  that,  "channel  usage  tends  to  be  self-reinforcing"  (p.  167) . 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  tactic  of  bypassing  normal  channels, 
when  used  successfully,  could  lead  to  increased  use  of  the  tactic.  The 
result  is  much  like  little  campus  paths  which  will  soon  become  main 
traveled  student  routes  if  not  fenced  off;  sidewalks  ought  to  be  laid 
down  where  people  need  to  walk  and  we  should  walk  on  the  grass  only  in 
exceptional  situations. 

However,  Dyer  and  Dyer  (1965)  ,  writing  in  Bureaucracy  Vs.  Creativity 
note  that  the  chain  of  command  is  often  viewed  as  having  a  certain 
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sacredness  about  it.  Obedience  to  its  demands  can  go  so  far  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  t  ,c  business  of  the  organization  from  being  done  (p.  72).  The 

authors  suggest  that  this  is  a  bad  practice  and  recommend  that  if  the 
chain  of  command  is  bypassed  then  you,  as  the  leader,  should  not  think 
that  something  is  wrong  with  your  people  but  rather  you  should  examine 
the  chain  itself  to  see  if  something  might  be  wrong  with  it.  Bypassing 
in  the  chain  of  command  may  just  mean  that  some  modification  of  the  chain 
is  needed  (p.  72) . 

Dyer  and  Dyer  make  the  following  suggestion  for  resolving  problems 

with  bypassing  in  the  chain  of  command: 

When  people  complain  about  the  vanishing  non-commissioned  offi¬ 
cer,  or  the  bypassing  of  foreman,  and  so  forth,  one  ought  to 
ask  "If  it  is  so  difficult  to  keep  them  in  the  chain  of  command, 
and  if  it  takes  such  an  effort  to  make  people  deal  with  such  an 
echelon,  why  not  eliminate  that  echelon?  Or  at  least  try  to 
institutionalize  the  bypasses  that  have  developed  (p.  79) . 

This  conclusion,  however,  suggests  a  situation  where  new  sidewalks  are 
clearly  needed  based  on  the  frequency  of  bypassing.  But  most  bypassing 
seems  to  occur  only  for  exceptions,  not  in  the  ordinary  or  normal  situ¬ 
ation. 

Pursuing  this  idea.  Downs  (1967) ,  writing  in  Inside  Bureaucracy, 
notes  "that  distortion  of  communication  is  a  significant  problem  with 
the  organizational  structure  and  that  one  of  several  methods  that  man¬ 
agers  have  to  deal  with  such  distortion  is  to  eliminate  the  middle-man." 
Downs  contends  that  this  can  be  done  by  designing  and  maintaining  a 
"flat"  organization  or  by  "various  bypass  devices"  (p.  123) . 

However,  according  to  Downs,  the  objective  should  be  to  keep  the 
levels  of  the  hierarchy  to  as  small  a  number  as  possible.  In  that 


manner,  information  would  be  screened  and  re-transmitted  fewer  times  and 
distortion  would  be  reduced.  He  also  says  that  all  organizations  "con¬ 
tain  a  number  of  ways  in  which  officials  can  bypass  the  normal  chain  of 
command  and  communicate  directly  with  other  officials  two  or  more  levels 
away  in  the  hierarchy"  (pp.  121-124  ff. ). 

Downs  argues  that  there  are  five  major  types  of  bypassing: 

(1)  The  straight  scoop — whereby  high  level  officials  contact 
officials  far  below  them  in  the  hierarchy  in  order  to  obtain 
information  "directly  from  the  horse's  mouth." 

(2)  Check-out-bypasses — designed  to  test  the  "waters"  before 
putting  new  ideas  into  practice. 

(3)  End-run  bypasses — intended  to  get  around  an  immediate 
superior,  because  he  refuses  to  communicate  your  ideas  up 
formal  channels. 

(4)  Speed-up  bypasses — intended  to  get  things  done  in  a  hurry 
by  avoiding  the  slow  moving  formal  channels. 

(5)  Co-option  bypasses — used  by  higher  level  officials  to  give 
subordinates  a  sense  of  belonging  to  the  "in-councils"  of 
the  organization  (p.  125)." 

Of  the  five  types  of  bypassing  listed  by  Downs,  two  of  them,  "the 
straight  scoop"  and  the  "co-option,"  are  similar  to  what  we  now  call 
downward  bypassing;  they  do  not  seem  to  be  directly  related  to  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  a  superior  when  dealing  with  che  upward  circumventioi.  of  su¬ 
periors.  The  other  three  types  ("the  check-out  bypass,"  "the  end  run 
bypass"  and  the  "speed-up  bypass")  would  seem  to  have  the  most  serious 
impact  on  the  vertical  communication  process  and  would  also  be  the  most 


difficult  for  a  superior  to  handle.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  "end- 
run”  which  involves  the  subordinates  refusal  to  use  the  vertical  channels 
of  communication  as  they  were  intended  and  indicates  that  the  subordi¬ 
nate,  the  bypasser,  feels  unable  to  establish  a  workable  relationship 
with  his  immediate  superior. 

The  "check-out"  bypass  and  the  "speed-up”  bypass  do  not  seem  to  in¬ 
volve  the  lack  of  confidence  in  a  supervisors  ability  to  the  same  extent 
as  does  the  "end- run"  bypass.  Rather,  they  seem  to  reflect  more  of  an 
impatience  with  the  slow  pace  of  the  system  operation  than  with  the  work¬ 
ing  relationship  with  the  people  in  the  system,  with  the  decisions  being 
made,  or  with  the  operation  of  the  vertical  chain  of  relationships  as  a 
whole.  The  "check-out"  and  "speed-up"  show  that  the  bypasser  is  genuinely 
interested  in  advancing  organization  goals,  but  that  he  also  hopes  to  get 
personal  rather  than  team  credit  for  the  plan  or  idea  proposed. 

These  types  tend  to  occur  where  upward  communication  in  the  system 
has  been  unresponsive  to  new  methods  or  ideas  proposed  by  subordinates 
(Loyalty  to  Whom,"  1962,  p.  459-460).  Often  bypassing  is  perceived  as 
an  isolated  eccentric  act  by  a  subordinate.  But  if  the  superior,  when 
receiving  a  bypass  action,  can  predict  some  of  the  reasons/motives  of 
the  bypasser  by  placing  the  action  into  a  recognizable  type  or  pattern 
like  the  Downs'  categories,  the  superior  may  be  better  able  to  respond 
more  constructively.  It  would  also  seem  that  the  impact  on  the  indivi¬ 
dual  at  each  level  of  the  three-level  role  relationship  would  be  better 
understood. 

In  the  book.  The  Executive  Deskbook ,  Uris  (1970)  provides  an  indi¬ 
cation  that  bypassing  deserves  a  much  more  extensive  treatment  than  it 
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has  been  given  in  the  literature  by  saying  that  "Bypassing  is  a  tradi¬ 
tional  communications  problem  in  which  a  manager  is,  in  effect,  dropped 
out  of  a  communication  chain"  (p.  32) .  Uris  proposed  two  ways  in  which 
bypassing  can  occur  and  argues  that  both  of  these  endanger  the  vertical 
control  necessary  to  effective  management: 

(1)  Your  superior  contacts  your  subordinate  without  going  through 
you  (downward  bypassing) . 

(2)  Your  subordinate  contacts  your  boss  without  your  knowledge 
or  permission  (upward  bypassing) . 

In  the  May  1971  issue  of  Supervisory  Management,  Moore  explains  why 
it  is  so  important  to  follow  the  chain  of  command.  He  flatly  argues 
that  "the  consequences  of  [downward]  bypassing  a  fellow  supervisor  to 
deal  with  one  of  his  subordinates  are  serious"  by  citing  some  examples  of 
consequences  (pp.  10-11) .  He  is  concerned  that  "upward  bypassing"  will 
deprive  the  bypassed  manager  of  information  needed  to  make  necessary  de¬ 
cisions,  and  increase  the  risks  of  failure  from  inadequate  control. 

The  relationships  of  power,  control  and  hierarchical  position  are 
explored  by  Evans  (1975) ,  who  suggests  that  selective  bypassing  can  re¬ 
sult  in  the  reduction  of  real  power  in  a  given  position  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  chart.  He  also  argues  that  positions  which  are  at  the  junction  of 
communication  channels  are  often  found  to  be  more  powerful  than  posi¬ 
tions  which  function  in  only  one  level  of  the  organization  hierarchy 
(p.  257).  Presumably ,  such  "junction"  positions  cannot  easily  be  by¬ 
passed.  This  view  seems  supported  by  the  research  in  communication  net¬ 
works  (circle,  chain,  Y,  etc.). 
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The  improvement  of  upward  communication  as  it  relates  to  bypassing 
is  covered  very  briefly  by  Baird  (1977)  in  The  Dynamics  of  Organization 
Communication.  He  suggests  that  communication  problems  in  formal  chan¬ 
nels  may  be  increased  when  bypassing  takes  place,  particularly  if  the 
person  bypassed  is  made  fearful  or  insecure  in  dealing  with  the  person 
who  did  the  bypassing.  Baird  suggests  that  any  bypassina  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  vertical  communication  should  be  done  in  a  "non-threatening" 
manner;  the  bypassed  person  should  be  later  reassured  by  his  superior  or 
even  by  his  subordinate  (p.  267) . 

However,  Weinstein  (1979)  in  Bureaucratic  Opposition  dealing  with 
information  flow,  notes  that  bureaucratic  opposition  which  is  a  polite 
reference  to  bypassing  may  backfire  on  the  person  doing  the  bypassing  when 
the  superior,  the  bypassed  person,  finds  out  about  it.  While  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  acknowledged  that  bypassing  can  be  dangerous,  it  is  also  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  sending  some  messages  all  the  way  up  through  the  required 
channels  of  a  "tall  structure"  does  not  always  make  good  sense.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  it  seems  clear  that  the  real  power  in  the  organization  rr.uy  be 
exerted  in  informal  ways  and  not  always  be  accurately  reflected  by  the 
organization  chart  (p.  63) .  However,  according  to  Weinstein,  one  of  the 
biggest  problems  which  faces  the  bypasser  is  that  of  gaining  credibility. 
Individual  bypassers  may  be  labeled  as  "trouble-makers,"  but  when  several 
members  of  a  group  who  are  well  ^spected  perform  bypassing  together  they 
may  be  viewed  more  positively  and  may  even  gain  from  it  as  long  as  they 
do  not  "become  a  mob"  (p.  65) . 

It  would  seem  that  the  literature  on  bypassing  reflects  a  variety  of 
differing  views  of  its  causes  and  of  its  effects  on  the  communication 


system  of  an  organization.  In  an  attempt  to  generalize  from  all  these 
views  it  now  seems  necessary  to  present  and  analyze  actual  instances  of 
bypassing  in  order  to  get  at  a  clearer  description  and  analysis  them  is 

l 

available  in  the  literature.  This  will  be  accomplished  in  part  by  pre¬ 
senting  a  set  of  bypassing  incidents  selected  to  represent  the  variety 
found  in  the  literature  and  in  conversations  with  managers  and  military 
commanders.  The  next  part  will  be  an  attempt  to  infer  from  them  a  general 
description  of  bypassing. 

A  Review  of  Representative 
Bypassing  Incidents 

The  following  summary  of  a  bypassing  incident  is  reported  in  an  un¬ 
signed  letter  to  the  editor  of  Personnel  Journal  (October  1962,  pp.  459- 
60) .  Having  learned  of  a  number  of  different  improvements  in  productive 
efficiency  successfully  used  in  various  other  plants,  a  young  engineer 
reasoned  that  it  would  bo  possible  to  combine  these  improvements  into  a 
single  production  process  in  his  own  plant  and  make  a  20  percent  improve¬ 
ment  in  productive  efficiency. 

He  worked  out  many  of  the  "bugs"  in  the  new  plan  directly  with 
people  in  various  other  production  departments  and  only  afterward  pre¬ 
sented  the  detailed  plan  to  his  boss.  The  boss,  however,  had  already 
heard  of  the  new  plan  and  was  furious  that  it  had  not  first  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  him.  The  boss  ".  .  .  promptly  shot  the  entire  project  full  of 
holes  and  forbade  his  subordinate  to  pursue  the  matter  further."  Be¬ 
cause  the  plan  had  also  been  angrily  discredited  by  the  boss  to  other 
production  supervisors,  it  seemed  impossible  to  persuade  them  to  support 


it  either.  The  boss  did  everything  possible  to  discredit  the  young 
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engineer  and  to  make  him  appear  incompetent. 

Convinced  che  plan  was  worth  a  great  deal  of  money  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  engineer  " .  .  .  prepared  to  go  over  his  boss'  head  to  the 
plant  manager."  The  boss,  upon  learning  of  this  maneuver,  "...  threat¬ 
ened  to  fire  him  for  disloyalty  and  incompetence  if  he  did  not  resign." 

In  exchange  for  a  glowing  letter  of  recommendation,  the  young  engineer 
agreed  to  resign  and  left  for  another  job. 

This  example  points  out  one  of  the  main  characteristics  of  bypass¬ 
ing  incidents;  the  bypasser  is  viewed  as  clearly  disloyal  to  his  imme¬ 
diate  superior  and  even  in  some  ~ases  to  his  organization.  In  this  ex¬ 
ample,  however,  it  would  seem  that  the  young  engineer  simply  put  loyalty 
to  higher  levels  of  the  organization  ahead  of  loyalty  to  his  immediate 
superior  and  to  the  level  of  his  own  special  "work  team"  in  the  organi¬ 
zation.  This  is  often  a  serious  dilemma  for  employees,  because  loyalty 
to  the  organization  among  lower  level  employees  is  usually  not  as  weli 
rewarded  as  loyalty  to  their  immediate  superiors,  those  who  control 
their  careers  in  the  organization  (p.  459) . 

In  this  case  the  employee  "was  subverting  his  boss,"  and  in  the 
boss'  opinion,  at  least,  attempting  to  make  a  name  for  himself  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  proper  channels  of  authority  in  the  company  (p.  4G0) .  This 
allegation  may  also  be  true,  but  as  a  result  of  his  boss'  reaction,  the 
employee  was  able  to  get  another  good  job,  and  the  organization  lost  his 
idea.;;  it  "might  have  benefited  from  a  real  gain  in  efficiency  through 
this  young  man's  new  system"  (p.  460),  but  it  might  also  have  suffered  a 
real  loss  of  effective  control  if  they  had  allowed  the  bypassing  to  mul¬ 
tiply.  We  simply  do  not  know  if  the  idea  could  or  would  have  been 
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developed  through  established  channels. 

One  of  the  most  extensively  detailed  case  studies  of  bypassing  in 
the  literature  is  reported  by  Rowan  (1983,  pp.  46-56).  While  this  by¬ 
passing  incident  involves  a  very  large  corporation,  it  seems  to  reflect 
the  reaction  to  and  consequences  of  bypassing  activity  likely  to  occur 
in  any  size  organization. 

"For  two  years,  beginning  in  late  1975,  David  Edwards  went  to  his 
boss,  and  then  to  his  boss'  bosses,  all  the  way  up  the  Citibank  hier¬ 
archy  ....  But  every  time  he  tried  to  warn  officers  of  the  bank  that 
big  trouble  was  brewing,  ..."  his  portent  of  costly  civil,  perhaps 
criminal,  charges  of  fraud,  et  al.  against  the  organization  were  dis¬ 
missed,  or  at  least  ignored. 

In  the  beginning  Edwards  assumed  that  the  men  at  the  top  didn't 
know  what  was  going  on.  He  kept  unraveling  threads  of  the 
mystery,  and  toting  his  evidence  from  Paris  to  London  and 
finally  to  Citibank  headquarters  in  Manhattan  .... 

He  was  confident  he  was  doing  the  right  thing.  "It  never  occurred  to 

him  ...  he  was  going  to  get  fired."  The  dismissal  notice  said  "You 

have  acted  in  a  manner  that  is  detrimental  to  the  best  interest  of  Citi- 

i 

bank." 

In  his  quest  to  protect  the  organization  goals  and  profits  of  the 
organization,  but  perhaps  also  to  reap  personal  recognition,  Edwards  said 
"If  I  just  keep  going,  somebody'll  shake  my  hand  and  say  'David  Edwards, 
you  did  the  right  thing."'  In  this  case,  Edwards  perhaps  incorrectly 
perceived  true  organization  goals.  He  was  naive  about  the  ethics  under 
which  the  "big-time  money  market  works."  Still,  Thompson  Von  Stein,  the 
SEC  lawyer  assigned  to  investigate  Citibank,  wrote,  "David  Edwards  was  the 
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individual  in  Citibank  who  made  this  care  possible.  He  tried  to  get  his 
suspicions  investigated,  end  the  questionable  practices  changed,  and  was 
fired  for  doing  so.  This  agency  and  the  U.S.  government  owe  him  a  debt." 

During  the  course  of  this  example,  Edwards  bypassed  the  entire  hier- 
archial  structure  of  Citibank,  including: 

(1)  his  boss,  Charles  Young. 

(2)  Edwin  Pomeroy,  Chief  Foreign  Exchange  c.uditor., 

(3)  Freeman  Huntington,  Senior  Vice  President. 

(4)  Thomas  Theobald,  Executive  Vice  President. 

(5)  Walter  Wriston,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

(6)  The  Board  of  Directors. 

Edwards  even  sent  a  copy  of  his  report- to-the-board  to  the  SEC.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  this  bypassing  action  were:  Edwards  was  fired;  Citibank  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  investigated  by  several  governments,  and  it  faces  or  has 
faced  potential  civil  and  criminal  litigation. 

Since  Nixon  and  the  Watergate  affair,  there  have  been  a  whole  series 
of  incidents  in  which  someone  in  a  federal  agency  has  bypassed  his  su¬ 
periors  to  report  behaviors  or  practices  which  seemed  inappropriate,  un¬ 
ethical,  immoral  or  even  downright  criminal.  Most  of  these  are  cases  of 
"external  bypassing."  These  have  occurred  even  in  the  face  of  the  might 
of  the  whole  Washington  bureaucracy  and  with  the  knowledge  that  such  ac¬ 
tivity  might  mean  political  suicide  or  criminal  conviction.  While  Ernie 
Fitzgerald  and  the  C5A  is  one  of  the  most  widely  known  incidents,  iJ  is 
by  no  means  a  singular  example.  The  problem  of  "whistle  blowing"  or  by¬ 
passing  has  become  so  prevalent  that  CBS  Television  recently  detailed 
the  situation  in  a  half-hour  telecast.  In  some  cases  "bypassing"  may  be 
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motivated  by  an  unworthy  desire  for  personal  revenge  and  private  gain. 

In  other  cases  negative  feedback  through  bypassing  may  actually  be  use¬ 
ful  when  higher  authority  needs  to  make  corrections  to  the  system.  Pre¬ 
sumably,  many  managers  announce  an  "open  door"  policy  toward  subordi¬ 
nates  for  this  reason;  they  feel  bypass  channels  are  needed  to  assure  up¬ 
ward  feedback  because  middle  managers  would  be  fearful  of  reporting  bad 
news.  But  it  should  be  equally  clear  by  deliberately  encouraging  such  a 
bypass  policy  they  are  also  encouraging  the  disruption  of  necessary  lines 
cf  vertical  control,  and  risking  a  breakdown  in  whole  networks  based  on 
the  trusting  relationship  on  which  effective  organization  communication 
depends.  It  may  be  that  "you  can’t  have  it  both  ways." 

Clearly,  bypassing  is  not  a  situation  which  is  limited  to  large  or 
small  companies*  nor  only  to  private  business,  organizations,  nor  to  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies,  etc.  Instances  could  be  cited  where  it  takes  place  in 
all  kinds  of  organizations,  including  non-profit,  community  and  volunteer 
organizations.  It  is  also  a  problem  in  military  organizations  (one  of 
the  main  concerns  of  this  paper).  Brovrn  (1981)  notes  that  "a  senior  of¬ 
ficer  in  the  military  has  no  hesitation  [sic]  in  going  to  tie  person  or 
place  where  he  or  she  feels  there  is  a  need  He  also  notes  that 

"the  availability  of  the  telephone  has  made  it  simple  and  quick  to  call 
someone  at  another  level  in  the  organization  to  get  an  answer  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  has  arisen"  (pp.  4-5) . 

As  the  company  commander  of  a  military  police  company  in  South  Korea, 
I  used  the  telephone  to  bypass  my  immediate  supervisor  in  order  to  get 
information  that  was  needed  to  carry  out  a  mission  that  had  been  given  to 
my  unit..  While  this  is  bypassing,  it  is  of  a  type  which  was  generally 
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accepted,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  situation,  and  because  my  immedi¬ 
ate  superior  was  informed  of  the  action  as  soon  as  he  could  be  contacted. 
In  most  cases,  bypassing  seems  to  cause  little  difficulty  when  (1)  per¬ 
mission  has  been  secured  and  (2)  the  outcome  of  the  bypass  is  fully  re¬ 
ported  as  soon  as  possible.  But  these  are  not  the  typical  bypass  problem 
cases. 

At  this  point,  it  may  be  possible  to  draw  together  some  of  the  main 
ideas  developed  above  and  apply  them  to  company-sized  military  organiza¬ 
tions.  Let  us  envision  a  situation  where  a  young  Operations  Sergeant  for 
an  infantry  company  has  received  orders  from  the  First  Sergeant  to  con¬ 
duct  troop  training  in  a  new,  somewhat  unusual  and  controversial  manner. 
Insecure  and  unhappy  with  the  situation,  he  goes  to  his  Company  Commander 
who  immediately  recognizes  the  frustration  and  concern  felt  by  the  Ser¬ 
geant  and  tells  him  that  the  situation  will  be  reviewed. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  conversation,  the  Company  Commander  calls 
in  the  First  Sergeant  and  says  that  it  had  been  his  intention  to  have  rhe 
whole  matter  discussed  at  a  later  time  by  all  officers  and  non-coms  con¬ 
cerned  before  actually  performing  the  new  training  with  the  troops. 
Angered  by  the  rebuke  from  the  Company  Commander,  however,  the  First  Ser¬ 
geant  called  in  the  Operations  Sergeant  and  asked  why  he  had  been  by¬ 
passed,  what  right  he  had  to  go  directly  to  the  Commander.  The  First 
Sergeant  argued  that  he  had  given  direct  orders  and  expect*- -a  any  ques¬ 
tions  on  them  to  come  directly  to  him.  The  First  Sergeant  did  not  indi¬ 
cate  that  he  had  misunderstood  and  inaccurately  reported  the  Commander's 
intent.  Instead  he  accused  the  Operat'  ;ns  Sergeant  of  not  trusting  him 
and  not  being  loyal  to  him  an  '  of  questioning  a  direct  order. 


This  incident  of  bypassing  might  have  proved  damaging  to  future  ef¬ 


ficiency  reports  and  the  Operations  Sergeant's  whole  Army  career;  it  also 
probably  left  him  bitter  and  disgruntled,  and  seriously  altered  the 
future  relationship  and  process  of  communication  between  the  two  ser¬ 
geants.  It  would  also  affect  the  future  relationship  between  the  Com¬ 
mander  and  the  First  Sergeant,  creating  distrust  and  suspicion,  quite 
possibly  causing  the  Company  Commander  to  question  his  control  of  the 
company  and  especially  to  doubt  the  quality  of  future  feedback  to  him 
from  below.  This  example  can  now  serve  as  a  starting  point  as  we  search 
for  a  usable  definition  and  description  of  bypassing,  especially  in  mili¬ 
tary  organizations. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Bypassing  Act 
Communication  channels  (vertical,  lateral,  peer  or  external)  are 
obviously  intended  to  carry  a  variety  of  written,  oral  and  other  kinds 
of  communication.  Within  the  channels  of  vertical  communication,  mes¬ 
sages  can  generally  be  described  as  flowing,  either  upward  or  downward, 
depending  on  who  initiates  the  event.  Both  upward  and  downward  communi¬ 
cation  events  are  important,  but  with  respect  to  bypassing,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  upward  flow  of  events,  often  treated  simply  as  feedback 
to  downward  communication,  might  be  the  central  issue  in  organization 
control.  In  this  sense,  the  effectiveness  of  the  downward  flow  of  mes¬ 
sages  from  a  superior  to  his  subordinate  seems  to  be  contingent  on  his 
ability  to  receive  and  favorably  react  to  the  upward  flow  of  feedback 
from  them;  this  is  the  essence  of  a  "control  system."  If  the  upward  flow 
is  blocked  or  ignored,  the  effectiveness  of  future  downward  communication 
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and  the  effectiveness  of  organization  control  is  placed  in  jeopardy. 

Thus,  bypassing  in  this  chain  of  upward  feedback  seems  of  crucial  import¬ 
ance  to  organization  control. 

In  just  this  way,  as  we  have  noted  earlier,  bypassing  can  occur  in 
the  downward  flow  of  communication  when  a  superior,  in  the  absence  of 
adequate  upward  feedback,  bypasses  a  subordinate  in  order  to  get  needed 
information  from  those  in  still  lower  echelons.  Again,  it  seems  possible 
to  argue  that  this  downward  bypassing  would  not,  in  most  cases,  affect 
the  whole  spiral  of  up  and  down  communication  as  seriously  as  upward  by¬ 
passing.  The  loss  of  security,  trust,  and  confidence  and  of  effective 
feedback  which  could  result  from  a  downward  bypass  by  a  superior  simply 
does  not  seem  likely  to  be  as  severe  as  when  the  bypassed  person  is  truly 
threatened  by  both  superiors  and  subordinates  in  the  upward  bypass  tactic. 
The  position  of  the  First  Sergeant  in  the  illustration  above  indicates 
that  he  may  face  serious  estrangement  from  both  the  Captain  above  and  the 
Operations  Sergeant  below  as  a  result  of  the  upward  bypass  event. 

Another  kind  of  bypassing  is  sometimes  alluded  to,  again  without  ex¬ 
tended  analysis  in  the  literature,  which  can  be  called  "lateral"  bypass¬ 
ing.  In  this  situation  (Scott,  1982)  a  salesman  without  the  knowledge 
of  his  sales  manager.-  arranges  for  the  delay  of  a  shipment  to  a  customer 
by  "making  a  deal"  with  a  production  foreman,  who  does  so  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  own  superior,  the  production  manager.  In  this  case, 
both  subordinates  have  bypassed  their  superiors,  undercut  their  author¬ 
ity  ,  arid  failed  to  supply  needed  upward  feedback.  In  these  ways  they 
have  broken  the  line  of  information,  compromised  future  decision  mailing, 
and  short-circuited  the  lines  of  supervision  and  control.  The  effects 
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of  "lateral  bypassing"  are  much  like  those  of  upward  bypassing  and  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  of  downward  bypassing;  they  challenge  the  authority  of 
superiors  and  subvert  their  role  functions. 

A  close  examination  of  lateral  bypassing  would  show  that  what  such 
a  person  is  really  doing  is  trying  to  coordinate  two  fully  separate  lines 
of  vertical  information  flow  by  crossing  over  at  the  lowest  possible 
level,  bypassing  those  managers  above.  Ideally,  the  coordination  would 
flow  up  each  of  the  communication  lines  separately  to  a  point  where  the 
two  channels  which  require  coordination  meet  in  a  single  superior  and 
would  then  cross  over  and  flow  downward  to  all  the  appropriate  points  in 
the  opposite  line.  When  a  person  bypasses  these  upward  communication 
lines  to  coordinate  with  another  person  in  a  different  line  the  effect 
is  that  all  the  superiors  at  higher  levels  in  both  vertical  communication 
linas  have  been  bypassed,  and  serious  problems  could  result  in  decision 
making  from  this  failure  to  provide  needed  feedback  up  both  lines.  The 
same  argument  can  be  made  relative  to  "external  bypassing."  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  the  information  flow  has  bypassed  all  the  internal  supervi¬ 
sors  and  gone  outside  the  confines  of  control  of  the  organization  alto¬ 
gether.  This  form  of  bypass  violates  the  trusting  relationship  within 
the  entire  organization  and  is  usually  regarded  as  organization  treason. 

When  considering  lateral  or  external  bypassing,  we  can  return  to 
Fayol's  concept  of  a  horizontal  bridge  connecting  two  different  vertical 
lines  of  communication  and  control.  Fayol  (1949)  felt  that  time  and  dis¬ 
tortion  could  be  reduced  if  a  system  to  bridge  the  gap  between  lines  of 
communication  could  be  established  at  lower  levels  (p.  34) ,  but  Allen 
(1977)  argues  that  Fayol's  bridge  would  bring  about  the  loss  of  control 
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and  a  weakening  of  authority  in  the  system  which  was  discussed  above 
(p.  78). 

Thus  bypassing  in  the  larger  sense  is  the  act  of  communicating  out¬ 
side  the  authorized  channels  and  in  doing  so  some  critical  links  in  the 
communication  chain  are  left  out.  This  pattern  of  leaving  out  links  is 
equally  true  of  vertical,  lateral,  and  external  bypassing.  As  noted  in 
Chapter  I,  this  thesis  is  limited  to  upward  vertical  bypassing  since  it 
is  believed  to  be  more  common  and  to  have  more  serious  consequences,  and 
alsc  because  the  scope  of  this  study  must  be  limited.  We  turn  now  to  a 
more  intensive  analysis  of  the  upward  bypassing  act  (the  sergeant  bypass¬ 
ing  the  li eutenant  by  going  to  the  captain) ,  and  to  the  moti ves  or  rea¬ 
sons  for  such  acts.* 

Motives  or  Reasons  for  the  Bypassing 

Perhaps  the  first  place  to  begin  in  deve1 oping  an  understanding  of 
bypassing  (upward  vertical  bypassing)  is  with  the  motives  of  people  in¬ 
volved  in  initiating  the  bypassing  tactic.  When  these  motives  of  the  by¬ 
passer  are  understood  it  will  he  easier  for  all  of  the  subordinate  and 
superior  participants  in  bypassing  to  react  nu.re  constructively,  to 
better  cope  with  this  aspect  of  the  organization  communication  process. 

It  is  probably  possible  to  develop  any  number  of  different  classi¬ 
fication  systems  into  which  the  motives,  causes  or  reasons  why  one  per¬ 
son  bypasses  another  person  could  be  grouped.  Bypassing  can  occur  in  a 
bewildering  variety  of  circumstances.  In  the  article,  "Don't  Play 

*For  a  graphic  representation  of  the  concepts  of  bypassing  addressed 
in  the  above  section,  refer  to  the  charts  of  Figures  1-3.  These  charts 
illustrate  the  complexity  of  bypassing  as  the  organization  communication 
system  becomes  more  complex. 
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This  chart  illustrates  organization  communication  and 
control  ideas  in  formal  organizations  which  have  clearly 
defined  and  generally  a  very  vertical  nature. 
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This  chart  illustrates  the  nature  of  the  communication 
flow,  bypassing  and  power  (control)  relationships  as  the 
organizational  communication  system  becomes  more  complex. 

Chart  adapted  from  Evans  (1975,  p.  256). 
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Leapfrog  with  the  Organizational  Chart,"  Heming  (1973)  lists  19  motives, 
causes  or  reasons  which  could  result  in  bypassing  within  the  organiza¬ 
tion  communication  system  (pp.  18-19) .  This  list,  compiled  during  an  in¬ 
dustrial  management  conference,  represents  many  of  the  motives,  causes  or 
reasons  which  those  managers  believed  were  the  main  causes  of  bypassing. 
This  list,  as  well  as  some  additional  motives,  causes  or  reasons  drawn 
from  other  sources,  is  referenced  below. 

Bypassing  occurs: 

(1)  When  i't  is  necessary  to  get  things  done  faster. 

(2)  When  it  is  easier  to  instruct  the  operator  than  to  train  a 
supervisor. 

(3)  When  there  is  an  emergency. 

(4)  When  the  supervisor  tries  to  corral  more  responsibility. 

(5)  When  an  employee  has  excessive  ambition  to  get  ahead,  by 
fair  means  or  foul. 

(6)  When  supervisors  are  so  hard  to  deal  with  they  invite  being 
bypassed  by  superiors  and  subordinates. 

(7)  When  the  supervisor  nas  differences  with  another  supervisor 
on  the  same  level,  and  bypasses  him/her  to  avoid  personal 
contact. 

(8)  When  misunderstanding  exists  between  supervisor  and  subor¬ 
dinate,  and  the  subordinate  goes  to  the  supervisor's  boss 
to  tell  the  story. 

(9)  When  the  channel  jumper  wants  to  punish  or  discipline  the 
person  jumped. 

(10)  When  the  subordinates  feel  that  they  are  being  held  bacK 
by  their  supervisor  or  that  their  ability  is  being  over¬ 
looked. 

(11)  When  subordinates  are  afraid  of  some  specific  action  by 
their  immediate  supervisor. 

(12)  When  subordinates  feel  that  their  supervisor  is  either 
over-critical  or  unfair. 


(13)  When  subordinates  feel  that  their  supervisor  is  not  doing 
the  job  or  not  making  the  right  decisions. 

(14)  When  the  superior  feels  that  the  supervisor  is  not  carrying 
out  the  instructions. 

(15)  When  the  superior  lacks  confidence  in  the  supervisor's 
ability. 

(16)  When  the  entire  organization  has  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
channel  jumping. 

(17)  When  the  jumper  is  ignorant  of  chain  of  command,  protocol 
or  procedure . 

(18)  When  position  specifications,  job  descriptions  and  organi¬ 
zation  charts  are  so  muddled  that  the  lines  of  authority 
are  not  clear. 

(19)  When  a  superior  steps  in  to  issue  orders  or  to  correct  dif¬ 
ficulties  during  the  supervisor's  absence. 

The  following  reasons  for  bypassing  are  drawn  from  sources  other 
than  Heming,  and  are  added  here  to  make  our  tenative  list  of  motives  for 
bypassing  more  complete. 

(20)  The  subordinate  is  aware  of  some  illegal  or  immoral  occur¬ 
rence  in  the  organization  which  the  supervisor  is  a  parti¬ 
cipant  in  or  is  deliberately  avoiding  involvement  with. 

(21)  When  a  subordinate  is  unable  to  obtain  clear  directions 

from  a  superior  or  when  subordinates  legitimate  questions 
go  unanswered .  , 

(22)  When  a  superior  becomes  overly  familiar  with  a  single  or  a 
group  of  subordinates  to  the  exclusion  of  other  subordi¬ 
nates  . 

(23)  When  the  subordinate  in  a  state  of  excessive  exuberance 
forgets  to  inform  the  superior. 

There  is  probably  an  almost  endless  number  of  other  possible  motives  but 
most  others  would  not  be  significantly  different  from  those  listed.  Let 
us,  therefore,  assume  these  as  a  representative  list. 


Bypassing  and  the  Function 
of  Communication 

As  noted  above,  the  main  impact  of  bypassing  is  on  the  communication 
function  we  have  called  information  flow;  as  such,  it  is  probably  the 
most  basic  function  of  the  communication  system  in  any  organization.  But 
information  flow  must  also  be  used  in  turn  as  managers  make  decision  and 
both  information  flow  and  decision  making  must  then  be  used  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  supervision  and  in  the  process  of  adjusting  to  external  changes 
which  affect  the  organization.  Some  analysis  of  how  bypassing  occurs  in 
the  course  of  performing  these  communication  functions  should  help  us  to 
clarify  our  view  of  the  significance  of  bypassing  to  managers  of  an  or¬ 
ganization  communication  system. 

Bypassing  and  Information  Flow 

The  flow  of  information  through  the  organization  is  one  of  the  most 
critical  aspects  of  every  day  operations.  It  is  impossible  for  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  an  organization  to  know  how  to  move  forward  toward  achievement  of 
goals  of  the  organization  if  it  does  not  have  accurate  information  on 
what  the  other  sections  are  doing.  Thus,  information  flow  is  the  key  to 
effective  coordination,  which  is  central  to  the  manager's  job.  Put  an¬ 
other  way,  the  efficient  control  of  work  flow  depends  on  information  flow. 

Within  the  military  organization  the  importance  of  information  flow 
may  be  even  more  critical.  On  the  modern  battlefield,  information  must 
flow  quickly  and  with  the  least  distortion  possible.  Commanders  as  well 
as  sergeants  must  have  up-to-date  battle  information  if  they  are  going  to 
respond  appropriately  to  quickly  changing  combat  conditions.  The  infor¬ 


mation  flow  in  the  military  organization  in  combat  cannot  be  a  one-way 
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affair;  as  we  noted  above  it  is  just  as  important,  perhaps  more  so,  that 
the  General  should  receive  up-to-date,  accurate  feedback  from  the  front 
lines  as  it  is  for  the  soldier  on  the  front  lines  to  know  what  the  General 
has  ordered  him  to  do.  As  in  any  organization,  change  of  all  kinds  is  the 
critical  issue,  and  coping  with  it  efficiently  is  the  main  task  of  a  com¬ 
munication  system,  and  effective  information  flow  is  the  basis  for  that 
efficiency. 

On  the  modern  battle  field  it  may  sometimes  become  necessary  for  by¬ 
passing  to  take  place;  however,  this  must  be  an  exceptional  case  and  not 
the  rule  (RB  101-5,  1968,  pp.  1.3-1. 6).  In  any  size  military  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  especially  in  the  smaller  company  units,  it  will  not  be  uncom¬ 
mon  for  a  support  section  of  the  unit  to  bypass  the  formal  chain  of  com¬ 
mand  and  communicate  directly  with  another  support  section  in  the  unit. 
This  is  because  time  and  access  are  such  critical  factors  in  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  unit  missions.  The  time  that  it  would  take  to  go  up  the  chain 
with  requests  for  approval  would  sometimes  cause  such  intolerable  delay 
in  the  operation  that  no  action  could  in  fact  be  taken  in  time. 

A  poli.cy  on  such  bypassing  should  be  clearly  understood  by  all  per¬ 
sonnel  (See  Chap'er  IV)  and  the  commander  would  later  be  advised  of  these 
actions  during  the  normal  course  of  mission  briefings.  For  the  military 
unit,  the  importance  of  information  flow  lies  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  mission,  and  the  achievement  of  organization  goals.  However,  if  a 
commander  is  bypassed  by  a  subordinate  in  the  flow  of  information,  he  may 
activate  an  inappropriate  plan  because  he  lacks  that  critical  piece  of 
information,  and  even  a  short  time  delay  may  destroy  his  effectiveness. 


Both  these  eventualities  must  be  considered,  and  the  decision  as  to  when 
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organization  goals  are  best  served  by  information  flow  bypassing  is 
always  a  matter  of  judgment. 

Decision  Making  and  Bypassing 

Tie  function  of  decision  making,  while  it  is  dependent  in  turn  on 
the  accumulation  of  timely  and  accurate  information,  can  be  even  more 
critical  to  an  organization  communication  system  than  the  function  of  in¬ 
formation  flow.  Within  the  military  organization  decision  making  is  one 
of  the  key  aspects  of  command  and  control.  Many  people  can  make  deci¬ 
sions,  but  only  one  person,  the  Commander,  is  finally  responsible  for  all 
those  decisions,  and  thus  a  Commander  at  any  level  is  dependent  on  the 
quality  and  timeliness  of  input  from  his  subordinates.  Any  bypassing  act 
that  may  occur  in  the  decision  making  process  can  be  particularly  danger¬ 
ous;  it  may  drop  out  a  key  person  who  should  have  input  on  the  decision, 
a  Commander  at  any  significant  operating  level,  and  could  have  very  seri¬ 
ous  repercussions.  Such  an  act  could  have  effects  through  the  entire 
organization  and  seriously  jeopardize  the  lives  and  missions  of  many 
people. 

In  any  organization  the  key  to  its  functioning  lies  in  (1)  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  labor  (job  specialization)  and  how  clearly  the  separate  tasks  are 
structured,  and  (2)  the  process  of  coordination  or  how  effectively  the 
"work  flow"  is  structured.  In  this  sense  the  function  of  "information 
flow"  in  a  communication  system  is  to  maintain  a  smooth  flow  of  routine 
interactions;  work  flow  is  dependent  on  information  flow.  But  change  is 
the  way  the  world  works,  and  any  routinized  work  flow  must  be  continually 
altered  or  corrected  as  unplanned  change  occurs.  This  process  of  adjust- 
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merit  in  the  internal  work  flow  of  an  organization  ve  have  >  ailed  decision 
making.  We  shall  call  our  fourth  function  "adjustment  to  external  change," 
since  it  is  a  similar  process,  dealing  with  changes  in  all  the  outside 
elements  in  the  relevant  environment  of  the  organization. 

In  both  these  processes  (decision  making  and  change  adaptation)  by¬ 
passing  can  occur.  It  can  take  the  form  where  some  decisions  made  by  a 
superior  aire  carried  by  a  subordinate  up  to  a  higher  echelon  for  reconsi¬ 
deration  or  reversal.  It  may  also  occur  before  the  "middle  man"  has  even 
had  a  chance  to  make  a  decision.  And,  of  course,  all  of  this  decision 
making  is  dependent  on  the  information  necessary  to  it.  In  these  ways, 
bypassing  can  in  some  cases  be  perceived  as  necessary  and  useful  and  in 
other  cases  unnecessary  and  destructive. 

Supervision  and  Bypassing 

Information  flow  and  decision  making  are  elements  or  functions  of 
communication  within  the  organization  on  which  the  function  of  supervi¬ 
sion  rests.  Supervision  as  a  function  incorporates  the  elements  of  in¬ 
formation  flow  and  decision  making  and  blends  them  into  the  process  of 
planning,  implementing  and  controlling  work  in  the  organization.  Super¬ 
vision  at  least  in  a  military  organization  is  very  closely  tied  to  the 
art  of  leadership.  Supervision  also  involves  determining  work,  monitor¬ 
ing  feedback,  and  taking  follow-through  action  to  assure  organizational 
and  individual  goal  achievement.  Bypassing  can  either  seriously  damage 
or  serve  that  function  as  well. 

In  the  military  organization,  a  leader  who  fails  in  the  function  of 
supervision  can  expect  to  be  bypassed  by  his  subordinates  because  con- 
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fidence  in  the  leaders'  ability  is  placed  in  doubt.  When  such  a  leader 
is  bypassed  but  still  remains  a  participant  in  the  chain  of  information 
flow  and  decision  making  his  capacity  to  supervise  effectively  is  very 
seriously  reduced.  All  the  comments  made  about  information  flow  and 
decision  making  above  also  apply  to  supervision. 


Adapting  to  Change  and  Bypassing 

Because  adapting  to  change  is  both  an  internal  and  external  func¬ 
tion  and  also  because  it  requires  simultaneous  use  of  the  other  three 
functions,  it  presents  the  most  visible  and  potentially  significant  area 
in  which  causes  or  reasons  for  bypassing  may  be  grouped.  The  other  three 
functions  are  thoroughly  and  continuously  mixed  in  this  functional  area. 
Thus,  a  breakdown  in  communication  in  this  function  will  impact  on  the 
operation  of  the  other  functional  areas  in  a  critical  way.  In  our  dis¬ 
cussions  of  lateral  and  external  bypassing  earlier  we  noted  how  seri¬ 
ously  "organization  treason"  must  be  viewed. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  has  been  to  define,  describe,  and  anal¬ 
yze  the  nature  of  the  process  of  bypassing,  and  to  provide  some  explana- 
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tion  of  how  and  why  it  usually  occurs.  We  have  reviewed  the  concept  of 
vertical  communication,  analyzed  a  number  of  typical  instances  of  by¬ 
passing,  represented  a  number  of  possible  motives  which  may  cause  by¬ 
passing,  and  examined  how  bypassing  occurs  in  the  performance  of  the  main 
functions  of  communications  in  an  organization.  We  turn  now,  in  Chapter 
III,  to  examine  the  impact  of  bypassing  on  the  individuals  immediately 
involved  and  on  the  communication  system  surrounding  them. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  IMPACT  OF  BYPASSING  ON  THE  ORGANIZATION 
COMMUNICATION  SYSTEM 

The  broad  objective  of  Chapter  II  was  to  identify,  describe  and 
analyse  the  nature  of  the  process  of  "bypassing"  in  upward  vertical  com¬ 
munication  systems.  The  focus  of  this  chapter  will  be  to  take  that 
analysis  of  bypassing  one  step  further  by  inquiring  into  how  bypassing 
affects  both  the  individuals  immediately  involved  and  the  longer  range 
functioning  of  the  immediate  communication  system  surrounding  them. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  material  will  provide  a  manager  with  tools  to  use 
in  shaping  communication  policy  among  superiors  and  subordinates  in  his 
organization  so  as  to  avoid  the  destructive  results  of  bypassing,  to 
minimize  the  negative  and  maximize  the  positive  effects  of  that  process. 
Because  bypassing  will  probably  occur  with  varying  frequency  in  most  or¬ 
ganizations  despite  efforts  to  prevent  it,  organization  managers  need  to 
better  understand  the  causes  and  effects  of  bypassing  in  order  to  develop 
constructive  organization  policies  concerning  it. 

The  analysis  presented  in  Chapter  II  makes  clear  that  bypassing  as 
viewed  from  the  perspective  of  the  four  communication  functions  selected 
will  make  changes  in  both  the  role  relationships  among  the  immediate  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  three-level  bypass  process,  and  in  the  functioning  of 
the  organization  communi cation  system  as  a  whole.  In  addition,  it  appears 
that  bypassing  can  have  serious  effects  on  the  various  elements  in  the 


"climate"  of  that  system.  The  main  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  inquire 
into  these  probable  effects  of  bypassing. 

In  most  of  the  "standard"  literature  on  organizational  communica¬ 
tion,  and  especially  on  upward  communication  within  the  formal  channels 
of  the  organization's  hierarchy,  the  behavior  of  members  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  is  viewed  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  their  "role  relationships" 
with  one  another.  Upward  vertical  communication  provides  feedback 
through  a  chain  of  role  relationships  to  higher  echelons  which  is  needed 
in  performing  the  four  communication  functions  described  in  Chapter  II. 
These  functions,  according  to  Caplow  (1976)  are  used  in  turn  to  establish 
and  attain  organizational  goals  through  a  properly  functioning  organiza¬ 
tion  communication  system  (p.  49-50) .  When  this  system  and  especially 
the  vertical  feedback  subsystem  is  disrupted  by  a  "bypass"  (the  circum¬ 
vention  of  established  formal  upward  communication  channels) ,  then  the 
entire  system  and  particularly  the  normal  upward  chain  of  dyadic  superior- 
subordinate  relationships  is  affected  becoming  triadic. 

An  interesting  illusion  about  superior-subordinate  relations  is  that 
the  higher  ranking  person  in  that  dyadic  relationship  has  only  the  single 
role — that  he  is  a  "superior."  But  almost  every  superior  in  an  organiza¬ 
tion  also  has  his  superior  with  whom  he  plays  the  role  of  subordinate. 

As  developed  in  Likert's  "linking-pin"  theory,  nearly  everyone  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  at  least  two  teams  in  one  of  which  he  is  the  superior  and  in  the 
other  the  subordinate.  That  is,  the  superior  will  at  some  point  operate 
in  the  role  relationship  of  a  subordinate  to  some  higher  echelon.  Even 
in  the  case  of  the  highest  level  manager,  still  another  level,  that  of 
forces  outside  the  organization,  will  exert  pressure  on  him  as  though  he 
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were  a  subordinate. 

Thus,  analysis  of  bypassing  can  not  focus  solely  on  a  single  form 
of  dyadic  superior-subordinate  relationship,  but,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  process,  must  first  be  perceived  as  a  three- level  two  step 
relationship,  and  than  finally  as  a  whole  chain  of  relationships  up 
through  the  several  steps  in  a  vertical  communication  subsystem.  It  is 
in  this  ''linking-pin"  context  that  we  must  analyze  the  impact  of  the  by¬ 
pass  action  on  the  organi zation  communication  system  and  on  the  individ¬ 
uals  involved. 

Thus,  we  need  to  see  the  effects  of  bypassing  on  this  chain  of  role 
relationships;  however,  in  order  to  see  such  relationships  another  quali¬ 
fication  becomes  necessary,  A  bypass,  as  previously  discussed,  involves 
the  circumvention  of  established  communication  channels,  or  the  "elimina¬ 
tion"  of  a  manager  from  the  flow  of  communications.  However,  an  upward 
vertical  bypass  should  not  be  viewed  as  taking  place  only  between  level 
"A"  and  "C"  (bypassing  level  "B").  An  upward  vertical  bypass  may  proceed 
from  level  "A"  (the  lowest  level,  or  the  level  of  the  bypasser)  to  level 
"D",  or  "E" ,  or  "X"  (the  highest  level  of  the  organization).  Clearly, 
the  bypasser  can  jump  over  any  number  of  intermediate  levels. 

While  bypassing  several  levels  of  the  hierarchy  is  possible,  our 
spacing  analysis  of  the  impact  of  bypassing  does  not  need  to  be  expanded 
beyond  the  initial  three-level  relationship.  It  seems  likely  that  a  by¬ 
passing  event  in  which  several  intermediate  levels  may  be  bypassed  will 
probably  produce  a  reaction  from  the  superior  level  quiLe  similar  to  the 
reaction  of  a  superior  in  a  simple  "A"-"B"-"C"  triadic  bypass,  and  the 
same  is  probably  true  of  the  effect  of  bypassing  on  the  other  two  members 
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of  the  triad  as  well.* 

Because  upward  vertical  bypassing  proceeds  fro>a  down  to  up,  from  by¬ 
passer  upward,  and  impacts  on  the  up  side  first  (on  the  receiver-superior), 
shall  analyze  the  effects  of  the  bypassing  process  in  that  order.  The 
following  sections  of  this  chapter  will  discuss  t.he  impact  of  the  bypass¬ 
ing  tactic,  first,  on  the  receiver  of  the  bypass,  then  on  the  bypassee, 

and  finally  on  the  bypasser  himself.  The  remainder  of  the  chapter  will 

then  examine  the  impact  of  bypassing  on  the  communication  system  surround¬ 
ing  these  persons  by  estimating  its  effects  on  the  achievement  of  the  most 
common  process  goals  of  that  organization  communication  system. 

The  Effects  of  Bypassing  on  the 
Individuals  Involved 

Impact  on  the  Receiver  of  a  Bypass 

Several  of  the  examples  of  bypassing  available  in  the  literature  in¬ 
dicate  that  such  a  tactic  is  perceived  by  the  superior  as  clear  evidence 

that  something  must  be  seriously  wrong  in  the  structure  of  his  downward 
control  system.  He  tends  to  see  any  situations  as  serious  which  would 
cause  the  bypasser  to  bring  the  situation  directly  to  him  instead  of 
sending  it  up  the  vertical  communication  structure  thrown,  1981,  p.  2). 
Hays  and  Thomas  (1967)  note  that  a  subordinate  in  a  military  organization 
will  be  very  fearful  both  of  bypassing  his  immediate  superior  and  of  ap¬ 
proaching  higher  authority  through  an  unapproved  channel.  This  fear  will 
usually  clue  the  superior  that  a  potentially  serious  problem  exists  which 

♦Hereafter,  for  more  convenient  reference,  we  shall  refer  to  the 
lowest  member  of  a  bypassing  event  "A"  as  the  bypasser,  the  middle  member 
”B"  as  the  bypassee  and  the  superior  member  "C"  as  the  receiver  or 
receiver-superior . 
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caused  the  subordinate  to  "bypas^1  the  normal  channels  of  communication  in 
which  he  would  presumably  feel  safer  and  more  comfortable  (p.  87) .  Vogel 
(1967)  writes  that  military  subordinates  are  usually  fearful  of  speaking- 
up-to  or  bringing  problems  to  superiors  because  of  a  "fear  of  retaliation 
and  remoteness  of  the  superior"  (p.  20). 

In  the  bypassing  events  studied,  when  a  superior  becomes  involved  in 
the  bypassing  process  as  the  receiver  several  results  usually  seem  to 
occur:  first,  as  noted  above,  the  superior  will  recognize  that  a  poten¬ 
tially  serious  problem  exists  in  the  vertical  role  relationships  of  his 
command;  second,  the  superior  will  realize  that  some  positive  action  must 
be  taken.  He  tends  to  feel  that  if  no  action  is  taken,  the  whole  situ¬ 
ation  will  certainly  get  worse;  it  will  not  go  away.  The  bypasser,  if 
the  receiver  doesn't  act,  will  lose  confidence  in  the  ability  or  the 
willingness  of  the  superior  to  resolve  this  problem  or  future  problems 
involving  these  individuals  of  their  work  team.  Thus  the  receiver 
usually  sees  that  he  must  take  some  action. 

In  addition,  the  superior  in  our  examples  usually  sees  that  if  his 
behavior  seems  acceptive  or  receptive  to  the  tactic  the  bypasser  may 
believe  his  behavior  is  approved  and  be  tempted  to  bypass  again  in  the 
future  under  similar  circumstances.  Thus  a  superior  is  reluctant  to  in¬ 
dicate  approval  of  the  bypassing.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  takes  dis¬ 
ciplinary  action  against  the  person  who  has  bypassed,  then  the  problem 
will  still  exist  and  his  relationship  with  the  bypasscr  will  further  de¬ 
teriorate.  So,  if  the  bypasser's  action,  as  perceived  by  the  superior, 
seems  honest,  the  superior  will  probably  accept  the  bypass  "neutrally" 
and  then  try  to  plan  future  action  to  both  solve  the  problem  and  also  to 
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prevent  recurrence  of  the  bypassing.  In  short,  the  superior  in  most 
cases  will  probably  feel  that  bypassing  tactics  may  not  be  acceptable 
practice  but  that  punishment  would  probably  generate  additional  problems 
with  the  bypasser  and  his  peers,  and  make  the  resolution  of  the  original 
problem  with  the  bypusse*  *<vre  difficult. 

Any  positive  action  «hich  the  superior  might  take  will  usually  be 
preceded  by  an  effort  to  explore  the  details  of  the  actual  situation  and 
to  learn  as  much  as  possible  of  its  background.  Thus,  the  superior  has 
two  options:  the  first  is  to  discuss  the  matter  promptly  with  the  by¬ 
passed  individual,  and  the  second  is  to  bring  both  bypasser  and  bypassee 
together  so  that  he  can  force  a  triadic  confrontation  in  his  presence. 

As  Caplow  (1976)  suggests,  the  superior  should  make  the  triad  meet,  to 
"insist  on  bringing  in  the  persons  involved  and  conducting  all  further 
discussions  ir  this  open  conference  .  .  .  ."  (p.  65).  The  bypass  indi¬ 
cates  some  problem  in  the  subordinate  vertical  communication  system,  and 
the  objective  of  the  superior  is  to  discover  more  about  that  total  situ¬ 
ation,  especially  as  to  whether  or  not  this  incident  is  an  isolated  one 
or  is  endemic  in  their  role  relationships.  A  small  and  isolated  incident 
involving  only  two  or  a  few  people  might  be  handled  quickly  with  full  and 
frank  feedback  to  both  the  bypasser  and  the  bypassee  during  a  triad  meet¬ 
ing.  In  this  way  it  might  be  easily  and  quickly  managed;  a  complex  situ¬ 
ation  involving  several  subordinates  with  evidence  of  multiple  problems 
and  of  relatively  long  standing  could  not  be  simply  managed,  but  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  conflict  will  still  require  the  superior  to  research  the 
background  of  the  conflict  with  all  concerned. 
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The  bypass  situation  will  often  create  a  series  of  subsequent  prob¬ 
lems  in  many  cases,  however,  no  matter  which  of  various  responses  the 
superior-receiver  makes.  When  the  Sergeant  bypasses  the  Lieutenant  and 
goes  to  the  Captain,  he  has  challenged  the  authority,  power,  competence, 
etc.,  of  the . Lieutenant .  The  Lieutenant  will  expect  the  Captain  to 
recognize  this  challenge  and  to  support  his  (the  Lieutenant's)  superior 
position  over  the  Sergeant.  If  the  Captain  does  not  make  his  support  for 
the  Lieutenant  clear  to  the  Sergeant  then  he  may  lose  some  or  most  of  the 
Lieutenant's  support  in  the  future.  But  the  same  is  true  for  the  Ser¬ 
geant;  if  his  appeal  to  the  Captain  is  turned  away,  then  the  Sergeant 
will  probably  reduce  his  future  support  for  both  the  Lieutenant  and  the 
Captain. 

Still,  there  remains  no  real  alternative  for  the  Captain.  Unless 
one  or  both  is  to  be  fired  or  transferred,  he  must  thoroughly  explore 
the  causes  of  the  bypass  with  both  the  Sergeant  and  the  Lieutenant,  to¬ 
gether  or  separately,  and  mediate  in  some  way  between  them.  Further  in 
most  cases,  the  situation  will  become  known  to  others  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  (accurately  or  inaccurately) .  For  a  superior  officer,  a  resolution 
of  the  cause (s)  of  the  bypass  tactic  is  important  because  both  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  bypass  and  the  responses  made  to  it  will  undoubtedly  affect 
work  performance  reverberating  all  through  his  command  even  after  the 
problem  has  been  overtly  resolved.  The  structure  of  his  entire  communi¬ 
cation  system  is  being  strained  at  all  the  relevant  levels  until  the 
matter  is  finalized,  and  perhaps  on  into  the  future  afterward.  In  short, 
the  basic  responsibility  for  successfully  mediating  the  conflict  between 
the  bypasser  and  the  bypassee  lies  with  the  superior-receiver.  He  cannot 
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abdicate  that  command  responsibility. 

Failure  to  deal  with  the  problems  basic  to  the  bypassing  event  in  an 
organization  can  have  serious  effects  on  the  motivation  of  its  members 
and  their  willingness  to  fully  commit  themselves  to  the  achievement  of 
the  goals  of  the  organization.  In  small  military  organizations  this  is 
especially  true  because  personnel  must  be  trained  to  follow  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  their  superiors  quickly  and  effectively.  Unresolved  bypassing 
incidents  also  pose  a  threat  to  the  authority  of  the  superior  (the  com¬ 
manding  officer  receiving  the  bypass)  because  subordinates  in  the  work 
team,  peers  in  other  work  teams,  and  superiors  up  the  vertical  control 
ladder,  may  all  come  to  view  him  as  unable  to  handle  his  command  or  the 
people  in  it.  The  threat  to  the  higher  authority  is  most  severe  if  the 
bypassing  tactic  is  frequently  repeated  by  subordinates  while  the  basic 
problems  go  unresolved  find  the  situation  becomes  widely  known.  While  a 
bypassing  incident  can  clearly  have  a  serious  impact  on  the  status  or 
reputation  of  the  superior  as  receiver,  the  greater  damage  will  be  to 
the  communication  system,  dependent  upon  what  action  is  taken  and  how 
quickly.  In  the  military  this  is  particularly  true  because  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  its  proper  function  is  much  more  important  than  any  one  indi ■ 
vidual  (e.g.,  MacArthur-Truman) .  The  specific  responses  made  by  the 
superior  to  mediate  and  resolve  the  basic  conflict  vary  in  any  particular 
case,  and  will  depend  on  both  the  causes  of  the  conflict  and  on  how  the 
causes  are  perceived  by  the  bypasser  and  the  bypassee.  We  turn  now  to 
examine  the  options  of  the  other  two  players  in  the  scene. 


If;,  act  on  the  Bypassee 


It  may  initially  be  thought  that  the  most  important  effect  of  by¬ 
passing  involves  the  reaction  of  the  bypassee  to  such  a  tactic.  Most  of 
the  writers  on  the  subject  have  argued  that  bypassing  raises  questions 
of  loyalty,  confidence,  ability,  trust  and  candor  in  the  mind  of  the 
bypassee  regarding  his  role  relationship  to  both  the  bypasser  and  the 
superior-receiver;  that  view  is  probably  valid  as  far  as  it  goes.  Re¬ 
membering  that  the  bypassee  is  usually  unaware  of  the  bypassing,  what 
often  seems  to  happen  is  that  the  Captain  informs  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Sergeant's  bypassing  act,  questions  are  raised  about  lack  of  loyalty  and 
support  between  all  three,  and  then  the  Captain  tells  the  Lieutenant  to 
look  into  the  substance  of  the  matter  and  take  care  of  it  (i.e.,  the 
Captain  orders  the  Lieutenant  to  call  in  the  Sergeant,  settle  the  matter 
and  report  the  settlement  to  him) .  In  a  military  organization,  and  pre¬ 
sumably  in  many  civilian  organizations,  the  superior  recognizes  the  by¬ 
pass  as  a  serious  matter  which  threatens  control  at  several  levels.  In 
order  to  reduce  the  threat  to  future  control  the  superior  may  feel  that 
he  must  put  the  responsibility  for  correcting  it  back  in  the  hands  of  the 
bypassee  ("How  One  Company  Gives  Its  Employees  a  Say,"  1979,  p.  43).  In 
some  ways  this  is  tantamount  to  telling  the  bypassee  that  he  should  have 
ha.'  .led  it  better  in  the  first  place,  and  this  action  may  simply  worsen 
the  whole  situation. 

A  commanding  officer  may  feel  that  he  must  send  clear  signals  tell¬ 
ing  the  whole  organization  that  bypassing  is  net  an  acceptable  way  to 
resolve  superior-subordinate  conflict.  By  openly  passing  the  whole 
matter  back  to  the  bypassee,  the  superior  is  telling  all  his  subordinates 
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that  they  cannot  avoid  dealing  with  the  chain  of  command  or  with  the  es¬ 
tablished  vertical  lines  of  the  organization.  The  superior's  action  thus 
reinforces  the  concept  of  the  chain  of  command  and  demonstrates  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  superior  that  his  subordinates  at  all  levels  must  ef¬ 
fectively  use  the  formal  structure  of  the  organization  to  solve  their 
problems.  But  it  must  be  clearly  noted  that  when  a  superior  adopts  this 
tactic  he  may  have  abdicated  or  reduced  his  ability  to  serve  as  mediator, 
and  he  may  have  made  any  mutually  acceptable  resolution  of  the  conflict 
impossible. 

In  any  event  the  bypassee  in  the  middle  must  now  solve  two  problems : 
first,  what  to  do  about  the  bypasser  and  the  problem  raised  by  the  by¬ 
passing  act,  and  second,  how  to  reconstruct  both  his  upward  and  downward 
role  relationships  after  having  been  bypassed.  Uris  (1970)  proposes 
that  a  person  who  has  been  bypassed  must  usually  ask  himself  the  follow¬ 
ing  rather  obvious  questions  (pp.  32-33) :  (1)  Why  was  I  bypassed  (as 

perceived  by  my  subordinate)?  (2)  Is  the  reason  for  the  bypassing  tactic 
because  I  am  not  performing  my  job  in  the  proper  manner  (as  perceived  by 
my  superior)?  (3)  What  must  be  done  to  prevent  future  bypassing,  to  re¬ 
construct  my  role  relationships  in  both  directions?  These  three  ques¬ 
tions  do  not,  nor  are  they  intended  to  provide  the  bypassee  with  tactics 
to  employ  in  the  situation.  Rather,  they  are  intended  to  guide  him  in  a 
review  of  his  role  relationships.  The  initial  impact  of  bypassing  on 
the  bypassee,  most  write  s  have  argued,  is  one  of  self-examination,  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  perceptions  of  his  role  (as  perceived  by  his  subordinates, 
his  superiors  and  himself  [self-image]). 
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As  Dyer  and  Dyer  (1965)  point  out,  the  fact  that  bypassing  took 
place  may  not  relate  directly  to  the  management  style  of  the  bypassee, 
but  may  relate  more  to  some  fault  in  the  operation  of  the  organization's 
vertical  control  system  (p.  77) .  Uris  points  out  that  a  supervisor 
should  ask  himself  the  following  questions  related  to  his  communication 
with  subordinates  and  superiors  when  he  finds  that  he  has  been  bypassed 
by  a  subordinate  (pp.  32-33) .  The  references  following  each  question 
refer  to  relevant  concepts  in  communication  theory. 

(1)  Are  you  too  slow  in  responding  to  employees  requests?  A 
failure  to  respond  may  prompt  a  belief  that  a  superior 
doesn't  care  about  his  problems.  The  superior  must  keep 
the  subordinate  informed  of  how  and  when  the  matter  will 
be  handled.  If  communication  from  the  superior's  level 
upward  is  the  problem  then  some  way  must  be  found  to  im¬ 
prove  or  speed  up  your  upward  communication,  especially 
decision  making  [Linking-pin,  Likert) . 

(2)  Are  you  as  the  superior  using  the  "back  of  your  hand?" 

This  asks  if  the  proper  attention  or  importance  is  being 
given  to  subordinates  and  their  problems.  A  supervisor 
must  show  that  he  is  concerned  with  subordinate's  ques¬ 
tions.  The  superior  must  not  let  routine  management  re¬ 
ceive  the  attention  which  his  subordinates  deserve  more 
[Supportive  relationships,  Gibb). 

(3)  Are  you  as  the  superior  a  good  listener?  When  a  subordi¬ 
nate  brings  a  problem  to  you,  do  you  really  hear  what  his 
problem  is,  or  do  you  just-  listen  to  the  words?  Unless 
you  can  realize  and  understand  the  true  problem,  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  may  bypass  you  until  someone  helps  him  [Empathic 
interaction,  Berio] . 

(4)  Do  you  have  the  influence  needed  and  use  it  with  your 
boss?  If  a  subordinate  perceived  that  you  can't  help 
him,  even  though  you  should  be  the  person  to  do  so,  he 
will  probably  seek  out  the  level  which  can  help  him 
[Interaction-influence,  Likert] . 

The  impact  of  these  guidelines  seems  clear:  All  of  them  question  the 

nature  of  the  bypassee 's  personal  relationship  with  his  subordinates,  how 
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his  subordinates  have  come  to  perceive  him. 


Bird  (1973)  reporting  on  a  study  conducted  of  a  bypassing  program 
used  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  (Europe),  says  that  "the  vast  majority  [of 
mid/low  level  supervisors]  expressed  resentment  towards  the  fopen-line 
(bypassing) ]  program  because  it  allowed  subordinates  to  go  over  their 
heads"  (p.  327) .  One  of  the  principal  complaints,  according  to  Bird, 
was  poor  program  administration,  because  it  seemed  to  many  respondents 
that  they  "were  made  to  look  bad  in  the  eyes  of  the  operatives  [subor¬ 
dinates]  by  the  fact  that  advertisements  .  .  .  made  it  appear  that  the 
program  was  initiated  without  the  approval  of  lower  level  managers" 

(p.  328). 

Most  of  the  available  material  on  the  impact  of  bypassing  has  "re¬ 
treated"  from  analysis  of  the  act  itself,  and  given  little  more  than 
general  advice  on  traditional  supervision.  The  unstated  assumptions 
seem  to  be  that  either  (1)  the  bypasser  was  unjustified  in  rejecting  the 
normal  channel  of  communication  through  his  immediate  superior,  and 
should  be  forcibly  prevented  from  repeating  the  bypassing  act,  or  (2)  he 
was  justified  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  superior's  supervisory  or 
communication  practices  and  the  superior's  behavior  should  be  corrected 
in  turn  by  his  superior  (the  receiver) . 

These  assumptions,  of  course,  are  vastly  over  simplified;  they  ig¬ 
nore  the  view  that  we  must  deal  with  what  all  three  members  of  the  ver¬ 
tical  pattern  perceive  to  be  reality,  not  what,  in  fact,  the  situation 
might  be  as  seen  by  some  God-like  external  viewer  of  the  situation.  Thus, 
we  are  left  with  the  need  to  apply  all  the  techniques  of  conflict  reso¬ 
lution  available  in  the  literature  of  interpersonal  and  small  group  com¬ 
munication  theory,  especially  the  theory  relating  to  perceptions  of  self 


and  others  in  value  conflict  resolution. 


In  oversimplified  summary,  the  bypasser  and  the  bypassee  need  to  re¬ 
build  their  role  relationship,  the  perceptions  each  has  of  self  and  others 
in  the  situation,  with  or  without  the  mediation  of  the  superior- receiver. 
The  conflict  can  be  resolved  successfully  between  the  three  persons  if 
the  process  is  understood  and  mediation  is  effective.  Otherwise  the  or¬ 
ganization  will  ultimately  lose  one  or  both  of  them  by  resignation, 
transfer,  or  reassignment  of  duty,  and  will  probably  suffer  serious 
breakdown  in  productivity  in  the  meantime.  Still,  interpersonal  conflict 
cannot  always  be  resolved  and  while  the  cost  of  firing  and  rehiring  is 
high,  it  may  be  the  only  final  solution  if  we  are  to  achieve  the  goals  of 
the  organization.  After  all  is  said  and  done,  one  stilJ  suspects  that 
very  little  of  the  bypassefs  desired  outcome  will  be  realized;  revenge, 
the  venting  of  frustration,  and  the  disruption  of  established  procedures, 
perhaps;  but  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  bypassing  will  normally  allow 
much  solid  constructive  gain. 

However,  perhaps  the  most  basic  difficulty  in  attempting  to  rebuild 
the  relationship  of  bypasser  and  bypassee  is  the  direct  personal  threat 
each  now  poses  for  the  other.  Using  our  military  triad  example  again, 
the  Lieutenant  feels  threatened,  insecure,  betrayed,  and  angry  that  the 
Sergeant  would  "knife  him  in  the  back"  without  justification,  and  he  also 
feels  that  the  security  of  his  relationship  with  the  Captain  has  been 
jeopardized.  The  Sergeant  feels  defensive  in  having  to  confront  the 
Lieutenant,  after  having  bypassed  him  (i.e.,  refusing  to  confront  him 
earlier) .  Thus  he  feels  insecure  in  his  relation  to  both  the  Lieutenant 
and  the  Captain  because  he  has  resorted  to  unauthorized  channels  and  also 
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in  effect,  challenged  the  legitimate  authority  the  Lieutenant  has  over 
him.  He  feels  threatened  by  the  possibility  that  one  or  both  of  them 
may  later  "get  back  at  him"  by  finding  legal  modes  of  revenge.  In  real 
life  instances,  one  tends  to  feel  that  warm  and  truly  productive  rela¬ 
tionships  between  Sergeant  and  Lieutenant  may  not  ever  again  be  really 
possible  once  a  really  bitter  bypass  has  occurred.  We  come  now  full 
circle  to  a  further  examination  of  the  impact  of  bypassing  on  the  by¬ 
passer  uimself. 

Impact  on  the  Bypasser 

In  general,  we  have  argued  that  the  bypasser's  action  requires  some 
active  response  from  the  superior- receiver,  and  from  the  bypassee.  After 
going  full  circle,  the  impact  on  the  bypasser  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
in  terms  of  direct  orders  from  one  or  both  of  his  superiors  or  in  some 
cases  by  reprisal  (Caplow,  1976,  p.  u5) .  While  the  bypasser  can  and 
should  ask  the  same  questions  proposed  previously  for  the  bypassed  indi¬ 
vidual  (bypassee) ,  it  would  be  advantageous  if  he  would  ask  those  ques¬ 
tions  of  himself  orior  to  initiating  the  bypassing  tactic,  and  then  again 
as  both  of  his  supervisors  -n  the  chain  of  command  react  to  his  bypass¬ 
ing. 

The  overall  effect  of  the  event,  in  most  cases,  would  probably  be 
that  the  bypasser  would  find  his  immediate  superior  in  the  triad  doubt¬ 
ful  of  his  loyalty  in  the  future,  and  would  also  probably  involve  a  re¬ 
duction  of  his  role  in  participative  decision  making.  It  would  also  be 
likely  that  the  bypasser  would  in  mariy  cases  be  more  isolated  from  both 
his  peers  and  superiors,  especially  as  tlje  issue  might  affect  a  whole 
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network  of  formal  and  informal  relationships;  he  has,  in  a  real  sense, 
rejected  them  and  the  system  (formal  and  informal)  which  both  his  peers 
and  superiors  still  support.  A  clear  example  of  this  rejection  by  peers 
occurred  in  the  Citibank  incident  with  David  Edwards  as  related  in  Rowan's 
article. 

In  a  small  military  unit,  such  as  the  company,  the  effect  of  bypass¬ 
ing  on  the  bypasser  might  also  depend  on  his  experience,  grade  (rank) 
and  time-in-service  factors,  on  the  degree  of  general  acceptance  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  organization  earlier,  and,  of  course*  on  the  nature  and  back¬ 
ground  of  the  problem  which  caused  the  bypassing.  Bypassing  for  personal 
reasons  might  be  perceived  by  his  peers  as  not  nearly  as  serious  as  for 
operational  reasons  in  his  job.  In  some  cases  it  is  perceived  as  legal 
and  legitimate  because  the  Company  Commander  (receiver)  is  recognized  as 
the  final  action  level  for  personal  problems  anyway.  On  the  other  hand, 
operational  bypassing,  which  questions  decisions  that  immediate  supervi¬ 
sors  are  required  by  their  role  to  make,  is  more  likely  to  be  censured  by 
everyone.  In  the  example  of  the  Operations  Sergeant  in  Chapter  TI,  the 
impact  on  the  bypasser  was  not  only  the  initial,  immediate  displeasure  of 
the  First  Sergeant  (bypassee)  ;  it  was  also  a  long  term  nature  because  of 
the  resulting  reduction  in  trust,  candor  and  openness  in  the  functioning 
of  their  entire  work  team. 

In  summary,  the  principal  impact,  at  all  three  levels  of  the  triad 
lies  not  only  in  the  immediate  emotional  responses  expressed  .in  a  by¬ 
passing  situation .  hue.  also  in  the  ufcraxneci  and  changed  communicatae 
processes  and  relationship.:. ,  end  in  th?  effect  of.  Uxoao  changes  on  flu. 
ecwaraicat •  on  structure,  situations  and  functions  the  org«i?i2ax ioc 
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attempts  to  attain  its  goals.  We  turn  now  to  explore  the  typical  effects 
of  bypassing  on  the  overall  communication  system. 


The  Impact  of  Bypassing  on  the  Organization 
Communication  System 

The  impact  of  bypassing  on  an  organization  (whether  it  be  a  company 
size  military  unit,  actually  a  subsystem,  or  any  larger  type  military  or 
civilian  organization)  is  determined,  to  a  large  extent,  by  the  impact 
the  bypassing  tactic  has  on  the  effectiveness  of  its  organization  commu¬ 
nication  system.  Does  the  system  (or  subsystem}  continue  fcc  achieve  its 
goals — personal,  team,  division  and  total  goals  at  acceptable  levels? 
When  the  bypassing  occurs  at  various  levels  of  a  large  organization,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Szilagyi  (1981) ,  "the  problem  .  .  .  [encountered  in  communica¬ 
tion]  are  multiplied  many-fold  in  the  organization  communicK fcion  network" 
(p.  389) .  In  essence  the  impact  expands  outward  geometrically  to  have 
recognizable  effects  beyond  the  immediate  triadic  interrelationships;  the 
impact  can  sometimes  move  serially  ail  through  a  system. 

Sometimes  when  bypassing  takes  place  in  the  organization,  the  normal 
structure  of  communication  is  altered,  the  normal  functions  are  changed 
if  not  disrupted,  and  the  climate  of  the  whole  system  seems  to  "go  sour,'1 
and  the  level  cf  orocc  "•,»  vity  is  nearly  a.’ vays  lowered..  Su.-l.ajyi  (1981) 
observe:’  that  r.oufusi  \?  v.\»  tft  to  th-a  structure  cf  the  communication  system 
will  snake  com«xur.i on i -v:i  .••no.-re  uf vveui  t  (p.  389).  It  ut  .“etss  the  normal 
communication  relationships  ■  'crwee.u  i.v.-.VL-.’i duals.  *;.••=. a- v  ,  ;-:r. v:  d»  •••.  # 

which  *re  required  for  rhe  of fectiv ?  conmuai cat i cn  lc  .« v  --v*  iv«J  ) '-Z . 

p.  V. 
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As  noted  in  Chapter  II,  bypassing  can  seriously  interrupt  the  full 
and  timely  flow  of  information,  short-circuit  the  process  of  making  re¬ 
quired  decisions,  weaken  the  ability  to  control  work  through  supervision, 
and  make  adaptation  to  change  less  firm  and  timely.  Each  of  these  func¬ 
tions  is  dependent  on  the  condition  that  a  set  of  minimally  acceptable 
role  relationships  can  be  agreed  upon.  Bypassing  introduces  generally 
unforeseen  complications  into  the  organization  process.  If  people  had 
to  anticipate  bypassing  as  a  regular  part  of  the  system  of  communication, 
a  predictable  system  for  coordinating  their  work  could  not  be  established 
or  maintained.  Therefore,  in  most  organizations,  management's  goal  is 
to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  bypassing  by  developing  a  positive  communi¬ 
cation  climate  of  relationships. 

The  impact  of  bypassing  on  the  organization  can  be  summed  up,  as  we 
have  repeatedly  noted,  in  terms  of  the  inpact  it  has  on  the  process  of 
achieving  the  goals  of  that  organization.  In  general,  any  organization 
communication  system  is  the  end  result  of  combining  the  structure,  situ¬ 
ations,  and  functions  of  communication  in  such  a  way  as  to  coordinate 
people  in  their  effort  to  meet  organizational  objectives  or  goals.  So 
the  key  question  which  the  study  of  organizational  communication  must 
answer  is  to  describe  the  conditions  in  which  an  organization  communi¬ 
cation  system,  most  of  the  time  and  in  most  organizations,  will  be  maxi¬ 
mally  productive  (achieve  an  optimum  balance  among  its  varied  personal 
and  <*>rgar.i national  goals). 

There  is,  of  course,  no  final  agreement  in  the  current  literature  in 
the  limited  area  of  organization  communication  as  to  what  set  of  charac¬ 
teristics  will  be  demonstrated  by  the  most  effective  communication  system 
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in  any  organization.  But  it  has  become  possible  to  identify  a  set  of 
"communication  process  goals"  which  appear  under  a  wide  variety  of  dif¬ 
ferent  labels,  in  most  of  the  recognized  works  in  organization  theory, 
management  theory  and  communication  theory.  The  following  is  an  effort 
to  distill  a  group  of  central  concepts  from  all  these  materials,  on 
which  there  is  general  agreement  as  criteria  for  identifying  the  most 
effective  organizational  communication  systems.  It  cannot  be  argued 
that  these  qualities,  when  present,  will  guarantee  the  success  of  the 
organization  where  they  exist,  but  it  can  be  argued,  that  very  few  or¬ 
ganizations  operate  effectively  without  them.  The  following  list  of 
five  groupings,  although  somewhat  overlapping,  includes  key  ideas  on 
which  there  seems  to  be  much  agreement  among  such  writers  as  Herzberg, 
McDougall,  Likert,  Argyris,  Blake  and  Mouton,  Katz  and  Kahn,  Barnard, 
Berio,  Keith  Davis,  Goldhaber,  Haney,  Redding,  Thayer,  Boulding,  Maslow 
and  others.  In  each  grouping  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  define  the  key 
characteristic  and  then  to  indicate  the  impact  which  bypassing  might  have 
on  it  in  most  cases  in  most  organizations.  In  this  way  we  attempt  to 
assess  the  effects  of  bypassing  on  an  organization  communication  system, 
taken  as  a  whole. 

Supportive  Relationships 

A  common  goal  for  communication  systems  is  to  attain  a  social  en¬ 
vironment  or  organization  climate  in  which  the  communication  practices 
of  the  organization  will  be  supportive  and  not  punitive.  Supportive  com¬ 
munication  practices,  especially  in  vertical  relationships,  can  be  said 
to  exist  where  the  communication  climate  in  which  superior  and  subordi- 
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nate  communication  is  open,  candid,  and  free.  Such  supportive  action 
is  characterized  by  mutual  (subordinate  and  superior)  attitudes  of  trust 
and  respect,  and  by  a  desire  to  secure  agreement  through  cooperative  in¬ 
teraction  rather  than  by  the  threat  of  position  power. 

The  use  of  the  bypassing  tactic  will  have  a  tendency  to  create  in¬ 
security  .in  the  minds  of  all  employees  concerning  their  relationship  to 
each  other  and  to  the  bypasser.  The  free  and  easy  climate  of  trust  may 
be  stored  away  while  everyone  waits  to  see  what  will  happen,  and  it  may 
not  ever  reappear.  Bypassing  tactics  may  even  force  the  bypassee  and 
receiver-superior  to  take  action  based  on  position  power  in  order  to  cor 
rect  the  situation  raised  by  the  bypasser  or  to  insure  that  the  bypasser 
does  not  repeat  the  tactic.  Such  action  would  tend  to  create  a  punitive 
relationship,  and  make  it  hard  to  rebuild  the  older  condition.  The  by¬ 
passing  tactic  has  questioned  the  trust,  candor  and  respect  relationship 
and  has  rejected  the  belief  that  cooperative  agreements  can  be  reached 
in  their  existing  role  relationships.  But,  bypassing  may  have  a  positive 
impact  by  telling  the  superior  that  something  is  wrong  in  the  vertical 
communication  system  in  the  organization.  A  superior  who  is  confronted 
with  a  number  of  bypassing  incidents  should  view  the  bypassing  as  a 
signal  that  his  subordinates  have  been  unable  to  generate  a  set  of  sup¬ 
portive  vertical  relationships  and  that  goal  achievement  has  or  will 
suffer  because  of  that  lack. 

Positive  Group  Norms 

Most  of  an  organization's  work  is  done  by  teams  or  groups  of  people 
established  at  various  levels  in  the  structure  of  the  organization.  It 
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is  hoped  that  each  team,  at  each  level,  can  create  a  set  of  positive 
norms  (versus  negative  norms) .  The  flow  of  communication  within  the 
group  should  reinforce  the  existence  and  provide  for  the  attain¬ 

ment  of  both  the  goals  of  each  individual  team  member  as  well  as  the 
shared  or  team  and  organization  goals.  Where  each  member  can  simulta¬ 
neously  satisfy  his  own  and  the  group  goals  we  can  say  the  team  has  posi¬ 
tive  norms.  The  goals  of  each  work  team  should  be  consistent  with  the 
goals  of  the  organization.  As  the  organization  becomes  larger,  it  should 
insure  that  individual  goals  are  not  lost  sight  of  in  the  drive  to  attain 
organization  goals. 

In  terms  of  bypassing,  what  this  means  is  that  positive  group  norms, 
or  the  joining  of  individual  and  group  goals  is  not  being  attained. 

Thus,  the  group  norm  having  been  established  by  collective  and  coopera¬ 
tive  action  is  threatened  by  the  bypass  tactic  of  one  or  more  members. 

The  group  may  feel  that  the  bypassing  member  has  placed  his  individual 
goals  above  those  of  the  group,  that  he  has  rejected  their  shared  goals. 

Participative  Decision  Making 

Involvement  of  all  employees  in  creating  the  supportive  relation¬ 
ships  and  establishment  of  positive  group  norms  is  necessary  to  effective 
functioning  of  participative  decision  making.  This  does  not  mean  that 
decisions  are  made  by  a  group  instead  of  by  its  identified  leaders; 
rather  it  means  that  all  members  of  the  group  at  whatever  structural 
level  are  encouraged  to  help  the  group  set  and  adjust  their  goals,  and 
to  participate  in  decisions  where  those  goals  are  applied  to  problems 
arising  in  the  work  of  the  team.  The  team  leader  does  not  abdicate  to 
the  team,  but  asks  for  their  input  in  relevant  decisions. 
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The  bypassing  tactic  does  not  generally  take  into  account  the  entire 
group.  It  is  a  statement  of  the  goals  of  one  or  few  members  as  against 
those  of  the  group  as  a  whole.  The  bypassing  tactic  says  to  the  group 
and  to  those  in  the  vertical  line  above,  that  the  individual  does  not 
wish  to  use  the  group  method  of  participative  decision  making,  and  he 
asserts  his  right  to  challenge  a  decision  as  an  individual.  Bypassing 
would  seem  likely  to  alienate  the  bypasser  from  the  group's  future  parti¬ 
cipative  decision  making  processes  just  as  it  causes  the  loss  of  suppor¬ 
tive  relationships  and  positive  group  norms.  There  may,  however,  be 
circumstances  in  which  the  whole  team  may  itself  jointly  decide  to  bypass 
its  immediate  superior  and  it  may  also  be  the  case  that  the  bypassing 
tactic  can  be  seen  as  a  warning  signal  that  participative  decision  making 
is  not  working  effectively. 

Win-Win  Interteam  Relationships 

The  win-win  condition  is  the  end  result  of  mature  goal  setting  cli¬ 
mate  in  the  communi cation  system.  At  this  point  the  various  work  teams 
and  divisions  of  an  organization  are  able  to  reconcile  their  differing 
goals  and  reach  consensus  on  a  balance  of  how  all  these  goals  can  best  be 
attained  for  all  members  of  each  group  and  for  the  organization  as  a 
whole.  Such  a  system  avoids  the  destructive  warfare  between  teams  and 
divisions  to  gain  a  preferential  position  of  their  own  team  against  all 
others . 

It  is  unlikely  that  bypassing  tactics  will  be  used  by  employees  who 
have  actually  reached  the  level  of  a  win-win  rather  than  a  win-losc  con¬ 
dition.  Just  as  in  participative  decision  making,  however,  a  dissatis- 
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fied  individual  or  a  subgroup  may  reject  a  team  decision  or  an  interteam 
decision  and  bypass  regular  channels  to  secure  a  policy  reversal.  How¬ 
ever,  bypassing  can  be  viewed  as  a  form  of  communication  feedback  which 
would  cause  the  re-evaluation  of  policy  by  superiors,  or  the  rebalancing 
of  the  work  organization  goals.  Again,  bypassing  may  indicate  that  sys¬ 
tem  re-evaluation  is  needed,  and  a  new  goal  balance  be  established. 

Change  and  Learning  Readiness 

At  this  communication  level  the  goal  is  to  use  the  who  a  organiza¬ 
tion  communication  system  as  a  means  to  adapt  that  system  to  changes  in 
the  external  environment.  By  definition,  an  open  system  is  constantly 
adjusting  to  change;  inputs  from  outside,  internal  processing  and  new 
forms  of  output  are  the  main  functions  of  a  system.  As  in  the  foregoing 
areas,  bypassing  tactics  might  help' to  keep  the  organization  informed 
of  the  most  recent  trends  and  of  the  need  to  change,  but  it  might  also 
be  a  signal  that  come  part  of  the  internal-external  communication  system 
is  not  functioning  properly. 

In  summary,  it  would  seem  that  bypassing  would  be  a  signal  to  peers 

l 

and  superiors  that  the  bypasser  perceives  something  wrong  with  the 
manner  in  which  organization  goals  are  being  established  and  implemented. 
When  these  communication  process  goals  are  largely  realized  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  an  organization  communication  system,  then  there  seems  a  good 
chance  to  realize  the  substantive  goals  of  both  individual  members  and 
of  the  total  organization.  But  when  bypassing  occurs  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  that  it  can  change  all  these  relationships  and  weaken  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  all  the  communication  processes  involved  in  goal  achievement. 
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While  the  effect  of  bypassing  on  all  these  factors  in  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  communication  goals  cannot  be  rigorously  determined,  it  would  be 
hard  to  deny  that  bypassing  will  take  place  and  will  have  some  impact  on 
the  organization  communication  system.  Increasingly,  the  importance  of 
bypassing  is  evidenced  by  the  development  of  new  organization  policies 
to  deal  with  it,  such  as  those  noted  by  Marth  (1982,  p.  50).  These  poli¬ 
cies  take  many  forms  and  are  as  varied  as  bypassing  itself.  Many  of 
these  policies  on  bypassing  also  show  the  desire  of  the  organization  to 
manage  this  potentially  destructive  communication  tactic  by  making  it  an 
authorized  but  controlled  alternative  to  the  normal  channels  of  upward 
communication  feedback  to  management.  The  next  chapter  will  present  and 
assess  the  bypassing  policies  of  several  organizations  as  they  relate  to 
the  structure  and  function  of  their  communication  systems  and  then  to 
develop  some  recommendations  for  management  policy  on  bypassing. 


CHAPTER  IV 


POLICIES  AND  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE 
MANAGEMENT  OF  BYPASSING 

The  objectives  of  Chapters  II  and  III  were  to  analyze  the  nature 
and  causes  of  the  bypassing  tactic,  and  to  estimate  the  impact  or  effects 
it  can  have  on  the  three- level  role  relationships  of  the  individuals  in¬ 
volved,  and  on  the  whole  immediate  system  (or  subsystem)  of  communication 
in  which  it  occurs.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  will  be  to  examine  some 
communication  policies  and  practices  affecting  bypassiny  which  are  cur¬ 
rently  used  by  selected  business  companies  and  military  organizations, 
and  to  make  some  specific  recommendations  for  the  use  and  control  of  by¬ 
passing  by  organization  managers  or  military  commanders. 

One  of  the  main  objectives  of  research  in  organization  communication 
is,  of  course,  to  contribute  to  methods  for  improving  the  effectiveness  of 
the  communication  processes  by  which  organizations  attempt  to  achieve 
their  goals.  The  area  of  communication  in  which  bypassing  occurs  is  ver¬ 
tical  communication  for  organizational  control.  Although  we  have  further 
limited  this  inquiry  to  those  bypassing  events  which  are  initiated  in  an 
upward  direction,  the  only  practical  way  to  discuss  upward  bypassing  is 
to  view  it  in  the  context  of  the  flow  of  communication  interaction,  con¬ 
tinuously  spiralling  up  and  down  the  lines  of  vertical  control  in  the 
formal  structure  of  the  organization.  In  very  broad  terms,  this  verti¬ 
cal  interaction  carries  plans  downward,  returns  feedback  on  their  imple- 
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mentation  upward,  and  adapts  to  continuous  change  by  sending  repeated 
messages  back  down  and  back  up  again  in  a  continuing  spiral  of  adjustment 
or  control.  We  have  treated  bypassing  as  a  tactic  in  which  a  subordinate 
circumvents  these  established  channels  for  vertical  interaction,  sending 
upward  messages  around  intermediate  superiors  thus  eliminating  them  from 
the  normal  flow  of  information  and  decision  making. 

This  chapter  will  examine  some  policies  which  selected  organizations 
have  developed  in  an  effort  to  establish  and  maintain  effective  organi¬ 
zational  control  through  vertical  communication,  and  especially  to  inves¬ 
tigate  how  these  policies  attempt  to  manage  upward  bypassing.  Since  we 
have  alluded  earlier  to  situations  in  which  bypassing  seems  justified, 
and  in  some  cases  even  becomes  a  valuable  process,  we  must  now  also  de¬ 
velop  a  position  for  estimating  when  bypassing  is  constructive  and  when 
destructive.  We  can  then  present  some  recommendations  on  its  use  and 
control  by  business  managers  and  military  commanders. 

The  U.S.  Army  in  its  manual  on  Leadership  at  Senior  Levels  of  Com¬ 
mand,  DA  PAM  600-15  (1368)  says  that  effective  upward  communication  can¬ 
not  be  achieved  merelv  by  an  attitude  of  open-minded  receptivity  on  the 
part  of  the  senior  commander  (p.  59) .  Truly  effective  upward  vertical 

communication  must  be  developed;  it  will  not  automatically  occur  once 
the  channels  are  created  on  paper,  and  its  effectiveness  finally  depends 
on  the  total  climate  for  communication  in  the  organization. 

As  long  as  vertical  communication  processes  are  less  than  fully 
effective,  bypassing  will  continue  to  be  used  in  most  organizations  until 

a  more  receptive  and  responsive  communication  climate  is  developed.  Re- 

% 

cognizing  this  condition,  many  organizations  have  been  searching  for  ways 
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to  establish  more  effective  vertical  communication  to  deal  with  bypassing 
as  it  occurs,  and  to  regulate  or  control  its  use  and  the  responses  made 
to  it  within  the  organization.  Some  organizations  have  positively  sanc¬ 
tioned  bypassing  and  tried  to  constructively  direct  it  toward  mutually 
beneficial  results  both  for  the  organization  and  for  the  three  or  more 
levels  of. persons:  concerned.  Such  deliberate  approval  and  development 
of  bypassing  has  been  fraught  with  obvious  difficulties  since  organization 
members  are  still  human,  react  to  frustration  as  subordinates,  and  find 
it  difficult  to  maintain  a  trusting  climate  sufficient  to  make  bypassing 
unnecessary. 

Hanley  (1969)  notes  that  a  continuing  and  serious  problem  facing 
management  people  in  every  industry  is  "the  ability  of  management  to  dis¬ 
cover  hidden  employee  complaints,  misunderstandings,  and  uncertainty  and 
to  keep  them  from  developing  into  major  grievances  that  could  undermine 
an  otherwise  effective  employee  relation  program"  (p.  40) .  One  method 
sometimes  used  to  assure  that  minor  grievances  are  heard  and  dealt  with 
early  has  been  the  deliberate  development  of  formalized  and  controlled 
organization  bypassing  programs. 

Jacobson  (1981)  notes  that  "thb  one  sure  prevention  [for  bypassing] 
is  to  promote  the  free  flow  of  information  from  the  bottom  ranks  to  the 
top"  (p.  5).  Many  managers,  and  sometimes  even  top  executives,  have  an¬ 
nounced  some  form  of  "Open  Door  Policy,"  almost  as  though  the  manager 
felt  he  must  encourage  the  bypassing  of  his  subordinate  supervisors  if  he 
is  to  receive  feedback  on  grievances.  While  this  may  seem  close  to  in¬ 
sulting  his  middle  managers,  the  executive  seems  to  take  pride  in  his 
"openness,"  at  the  came  time  that  he  makes  it  clear  to  his  supervisors 


that  the  established  system  for  vertical  communication  is  untrustv.'orthy . 
However,  it  may  be  that  our  traditional  systems  of  vertical  hierarchy 
should  not  be  expected  to  carry  upward  feedback  with  complete  effective¬ 
ness.  The  discussion  of  these  views  in  the  current  literature  or  organi¬ 
zation  communication  seems  confusing  and  inconsistent. 

This  chapter  will  examine  some  examples  of  how  selected  ore  .an  ?.  ra¬ 
tions  have  developed  active  programs  for  more  advantageexi  \y  .  ^  with 
the  bypassing  tactic.  Then  we  will  evaluate  them,  based  on  the  foregoing 
analysis  in  this  thesis,  to  identify  some  of  the  positive  and  negative 
potentials  of  such  programs.  The  chapter  will  then  attempt  to  develop  a 
recommended  organization  policy  with  respect  to  upward  bypassing  and  con¬ 
structive  vertical  communi cation  for  both  business  and  military  organiza¬ 
tions.  Finally  we  shall  present  a  summary  of  the  study  and  some  sugges¬ 
tions  for  further  research. 


Bypassing  Programs  in  Selected 
Business  Companies 

The  article  "How  the  Xerox  Ombudsman  Helps  Xerox"  (1973)  describes 
why  and  how  this  modern  giant  corporation  developed  and  promoted  an  or¬ 
ganization  program  which  legitimizes  bypassing.  At  the  Information  Tech¬ 
nologies  Group  of  Xerox  it  was  felt  that  such  a  program  would  help  to 
develop  a  better  climate  for  communication.  They  felt  that  the  typical 
bypass  complaint  was  direct  evidence  of  malfunctioning  superior- 
subordinate  relationships,  and  that  the  achievement  of  both  individual 
and  organization  goals  would  be  seriously  reduced  by  the  bypassing  if 
nothing  were  done.  At  Xerox  the  complaints  centered  on  personnel  matters 


such  as  transfers,  promotions,  performance  appraisals,,  wage  inequities 
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and  discharges.  The  immediate  superior  was  frequently  bypassed  in  such 
matters  in  order  to  influence  higher  line  authority  to  modify  cr  reverse 
a  decision  (or  to  reach  some  staff  person  in  the  personnel  area — a 
“lateral"  bypass).  A  new  program  was  developed  in  which  the  Employee 
Relations  Manager  became  an  "Ombudsman"  in  the  structure  where  employees 
at  any  level  could  go  directly  with  personnel  complaints.  He  was  given 
real  power  in  the  organization  to  the  point  of  being  able  to  overthrow 
dismissals,  but  generally  he  will  act  only  as  a  mediator  in  resolving 
disputes  unless  management  proves  unwilling  to  negotiate  openly.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  at  Xerox,  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Ombudsman  is  to  serve  as 
a  kind  of  watchman  over  company  policies  to  insure  that  they  are  enforced 
fairly  and  consistently  by  line  managers  at  all  levels. 

In  the  Xerox  program,  while  bypassing  would  seem  to  be  condoned  by 
the  organization,  an  employee  must  have  attempted  to  resolve  the  diffi¬ 
culty  directly  with  his  immediate  supervisor  and  on  up  through  normal 
vertical  channels  before  bringing  the  problem  to  the  ombudsman.  Once 
the  ombudsman  receives  a  complaint  he  deals  with  the  personnel  depart¬ 
ment,  all  of  the  line  supervisors  involved  and  with  the  bypasser-employee. 
Because  of  his  rather  unique  position  and  power  in  the  Xerox  organization 
the  ombudsman  is  in  a  good  position  to  observe  the  effects  of  company 
policies  and  to  make  recommendations  to  top  management  on  which  policies 
require  modification  (pp.  188-189). 

A  program  such  as  the  one  at  Xerox  would  seem  to  encourage  a  full 
use  of  the  established  vertical  control  system  while  still  providing 
another  outlet  for  upward  communication  if  that  system  fails.  It  should 
be  noted  that  upward  bypassing  in  the  formal  system  as  we  described  it  .’n 
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Chapters  II  and  III  is  not  allowed;  that  is,  bypassing  a  superior  without 
his  knowledge  and  without  confronting  the  man  through  use  of  vertical 
channels.  It  is  still  in  question  as  to  whether  this  policy  will  be  cap¬ 
able  of  reconstructing  a  favorable  communication  climate  in  typical  work 
situations  after  bringing  in  the  ombudsman  or  not.  It  will  be  difficult 
to  measure  the  effect  of  the  policy  on  the  entire  communication  system  of 
Xerox,  but  the  damage  done  to  the  normal  system  would  seem  far  less 
severe  than  under  typical  bypassing.  This  system  seems  the  best  of  those 
tried  by  business  companies  and, we  shall  discuss  it  further  under  "recom- 
rendations. " 

As  noted  by  Faraoe,  Taylor  and  Steward  (1978)  communication  access 
to  key  individuals  in  an  organization  is  an  important  factor  in  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  organization  communication  system  (p.  277) .  .  The  spe¬ 
cial  significance  of  access  to  top  management  by  low  scatus  employees  is 
shown  in  tre  article  "How  One  Company  Gives  Its  Employees  a.  Say"  (1979, 
p.  48).  The  organization  described  in  this  article,  C03E  Laboratories, 
Inc. ,  has  embarked  on  a  program  of  participatory  management  which  in¬ 
cludes  access  to  top  management  through  an  established  "open  door  policy." 

The  COBE  open  door  policy  allows  any  employee  to  bypass  the  normal 
chain  of  command  and  go  directly  to  the  top  management  to  present  posi¬ 
tive  suggestions  or  negative  criticisms.  As  with  the  Xerox  examp  the 
organization  does  put  some  limits  on  this  access.  The  employees  may  gc 
directly  to  the  persons  at  any  superior  level  they  wish  with  suggestions 

and  criticisms  and  the  person  at  that  level  in  COPE  must,  receive  them  and 
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listen.  However,  the  suggest ' on  will  eventually  n*  managed  by  tiling  the 
matter  back  t.o  the  individual's  immediate  supervisor. 
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In  our  terminology,  the  Whole  chain  of  vertical  control  must  con¬ 
front  any  such  problem.  This  policy  on  bypassing  is,  however,  an  escape 
valve  only  for  a  total  program  of  comnkunic.vt.ion  operating  through  normal 
channels;  it  is  intended  fox  use  in  exceptional  cases  only..  And  there 
still  remains  a  real  possibility  that  reprisal  actions  might  be  taken 
by  immediate  supervisors  toward  their  subordinates  when  they  become  aware 
of  the  upward  bypass.  There  is  still  the  feeling  that  in  a  good  working 
climate  the  bypass  should  not  happen.  All  of  the  other  effects  of  by- 

hi 

passing  on  each  member  of  the  triad  and  on  their  subsystem  (as  discussed 
in  Chapters  II  and  III)  are  still  potentials  in  this  program  also. 

Marth  (1982)  details  the  efforts  of  IBM  to  create  a  favorable  commu¬ 
nication  climate  in  the  organization  (pp.  50-51) .  The  beginnings  of 
IBM's  established  bypassing  program  can  be  traced  to  the  organizations 
founder,  Thomas  Wat3on,  Sr.,  who,  in  1914,  established  an  "open  door 
policy"  for  all  employees  with  a  complaint.  The  policy  was  that  the 
office  door  of  every  supervisor,  including  his  own,  must,  be  open  to  any 
employee.  Over  the  years  it  has  become  clear  that  the  Chief  Executive 
Officer  has  not  been  the  receiver  of  most  oorspiair.ts  through  tha  "open 
door  policy,."  Instead,  most  of  them  are  directed  to  lower  level  managers, 
thus  encouraging  more  effective  use  of  the  established  system  at  that 
revel. 

While  a  policy  of  bypassing  levels  of  hierarchy  may  in  some  respects 

be  detrimental  to  the  established  orga».:  tatior,  ooatvs  .viication  system,  it 

dtoe»  convey  top  management  ‘  s  concern  about  employee  goal  achievement  down 

< 

to  the  lower  levels  of  the  organization.  It  may  be  that  trust  in  manage¬ 
ment  is  a  key  factor  in  organization  communication  systems  and  that 
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through  the  usa  of  lAwv  open  dPor  policy,  management  can  somehow  develop 
increased  trust.  At  .■•a.v  rate  most  organizations  maintain  an  informal 
attitude  of  "open  door’  access  even  though  few  have  developed  a  full 
formal  system  like  these  discussed  above. 

Readiness  to  adapt  to  change  based  on  both  internal  and  external 
pressures  seems  necessary  to  developing  a  positive  communication  climate 
and  thereby  a  communication  system.  If  the  "open  door"  policy  is  to  have 
credibility,  it  must  produce  evidence  in  the  form  of  real  change  when 

.4 

needed. 

One  of  the  significant  goals  of  most  communication  systems  as  we 
noted  in  Chapter  III  is  to  establish  a  supportive  climate  in  which  to 
work,  a  supportive  relationship  between  superior  and  subordinate  at  all 
levels  (as  opposed  to  a  punitive  climate).  Still,  in  the  examples  cited 
above  the  principle  emphasis  in  their  policies  on  bypassing  seems  to 
have  been  more  toward  participative  decision-making  or  ability  to  adapt 
to  changing  conditions  than  coward  supportive  relationships.  At  New 
England  Telephone,  Harriman  (1974)  indicates  that  the  thrust  of  the  com¬ 
pany's  "Private  Lines"  program  is  to  insure  that  employees  can  talk  and 
bosses  will  .listen  (p.  144)  .  Such  a  program  would  seezn  at  least  a  first 
step  toward  attaining  an  atmosphere  of  trust,  openness  and  candor  between 
superiors  and  subordinates. 

As  this  paper  is  intended  to  examine  bypassing  in  the  military  as 
well  as  the  business  organizations,  and  since  their  programs  are  quite 
different ,  wa  must  now  consider  the  Army's  program  on  bypassing. 


The  U.S.  Army,  like  the  business  companies  described  above,  has  de¬ 
veloped  programs  for  the  circumvention  of  the  normal  vertical  lines  of 
communication,  or  "chain  of  command."  In  the  Army,  the  programs  are 
sometimes  formalized  by  legal  regulation,  and  they  are  supported  by 
years  of  tradition.  Still,  like  their  counterparts  in  the  civilian  sec¬ 
tion,  they  are  not  called  bypassing  programs  or  policies;  other  names  are 
given  to  them  which  disguise  the  fact  that  they  can  be  used  to  bypass  the 
formal  structured  lines  of  authority  and  communication. 

Weinstein  (1979)  notes  that  one  of  the  problems  with  the  Army's 
program  for  dealing  with  the  grievances  of  subordinates  is  credibility. 
Often  the  complaint  is  not  perceived  as  a  serious  one  by  those  adminis¬ 
tering,  the  program.  In  addition,  in  the  Army  the  types  of  complaints 
which  are  taken  seriously  and  the  recommendations  made  by  the  program 
administrators  (such  recommendations  cure  generally  viewed  as  orders)  vary 
according  to  the  individual  command  climate  in  each  separate  organization 
(p.  74). 

In  the  Army  the  bypassing  program  which  has  the  most  direct  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  concerns  of  this  study  is  again  the  informal  one  called 
the  "Open  Door  Policy."  While  there  is  no  formalized  requirement  for 
establishing  an  open  door  policy.  Hays  and  Thomas  (1967)  note  that  "most 
commanders  traditionally  announce  an  "open  door  policy"  to  stimulate  up¬ 
ward  communication"  (p.  87) .  This  policy  allows  all  soldiers  of  a  com¬ 
mand  access  directly  to  their  immediate  commanding  officer  and  through 

< 

him  to  all  higher  level  commanding  officers  in  the  vertical  chain  of  com¬ 
mand.  An  example  of  this  would  be  that  a  soldier  can  take  a  problem 
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directly  to  his  company  commander  or  he  can  even  bypass  that  level  and 
go  to  the  battalion,  brigade,  division/installation  and  higher  commander 
if  he  desires  (and  if  he  has  the  courage) . 

It  is  argued  that  the  open  door  policy  is  intended  to  be  a  method 
whereby  commanders  can  learn  more  about  the  effectiveness  of  downward 
communication  within  the  organization,  but  it  remains  clear  that  most 
soldiers  are  aware  that  the  person  they  go  up  to  in  the  open  door  policy 
is  primarily  committed  to  the  established  chain  of  command.  Hays  and 
'Thomas  (1967)  note  that  this  may  often  times  make  the  soldier  hesitate 
to  use  the  open  door  because  he  cannot  shake  off  the  idea  that  the  per¬ 
son  he  is  going  to  see  is  still  the  "Old  .•!  Wan , "  the  commander  of  his  im¬ 
mediate  unit  (p.  87),  and  not  an  outside  "ombudsman."  In  this  respect  a 
soldier  may  find  it  easier  to  bypass  his  immediate  commander  and  go  to  a 
higher  commander,  who  does  not  generally  have  *■'■&  same  "mystique"  sur¬ 
rounding  his  position;  the  higher  authority  a.-,  >; „>®d  from  command 
over  his  every  day  life.  In  the  military  ox lotion,  while  the  company 
commander  remains  directly  in  the  vertical  chain  of  command  and  communi¬ 
cation  for  operational  tasks,  it  is  also  part  of  his  job  to  serve  as  a 
concerned  person  to  whom  the  troops  can  bring  their  personal  problems 
without  fear.  Thus,  as  noted  by  Faxace,  Taylor  and  Steward  (1978)  he 
should  remain  accessible  to  lower  level  personnel  both  by  means  of  an 
authorized  bypass  program  and  by  going  up  through  the  normal  chain  of 
command  (p.  277) . 

However,  the  soldier  may  also  seek  out  the  Inspector  General’s 
Office  (I.G.)  when  he  wishes  to  name  a  grievance  or  have  a  problem  ex¬ 
plored  outside  of  the  chain  of  command.  The  Inspector  General's  office 


has  been  a  formal  part  of  the  Army's  structure  since  1813  and  is  formally 
independent  of  any  other  chain  of  command.  The  Inspector  General's  com¬ 
plaint  procedure,  according  to  Evan  (1965),  would  "seem  to  involve  an 
organization  anomaly  [to  normal  military  procedures]  in  granting  all  Army 
personnel  a  legal  right  to  lodge  complaints  directly  with  the  I.G.  offi¬ 
cer,  for  it  thus  sanctions  the  circumventing  of  the  chain  of  command." 

He  also  notes^.  that  the  chain  of  command  is  not  in  practice  circumvented 
very  frequently  because  the  I.G.  officer,  being  temporarily  detailed  from 
his  line  position  to  duty  with  the  I.G.  office  is  committed  to  the  es¬ 
tablished  vertical  communication  system  in  the  military  organization,  and 
likely  to  be  unsympathetic  to  bypassers  with  complaints  about  the  commu¬ 
nication  and  control  system  of  the  units.  At  any  rate,  the  ordinary 
soldier  does  not  frequently  make  use  of  the  I.G.  system  to  air  complaints 
about  the  chain  of  command. 

Besides  the  open  door  policy  and  the  Inspector  General  process,  of¬ 
ficers/soldiers  may  also  bypass  the  normal  vertical  communication  chain 
with  problems  or  complaints  by  using  other  unofficial  channels  available 
through  the  Chaplain's  office,  and  sometimes  through  locally  administered 
suggestion  systems.  Throughout  the  Army,  however,  it  is  made  clear  that 
any  problems  should  be  addressed  to  an  immediate  commander  and  that  no 
matter  where  they  are  directed,  it  is  through  that  office  that  action  or 
resolution  of  the  situation  will  ultimately  flow.  Nearly  all  personnel 
know  that  military  discipline  and  chain  of  command  procedures  are  para¬ 
mount.  So  typical  upward  bypassing  still  goes  on,  especially  in  company 
level  units,  rather  than  to  make  use  of  these  alternative  programs. 


The  programs  which  have  been  described  in  the  above  examples  are 
not  an  exhaustive  listing  of  all  the  types  of  programs  in  use  by  industry 
or  by  the  Army  either.  However,  they  are  broadly  representative  of  the 
type  of  program  currently  in  use  and  they  provide  a  reference  point  from 
which  to  discuss  the  positive  and  negative  aspects  of  such  programs,  and 
later  to  develop  recommended  policies. 

An  Evaluation  of  Current  Programs  and 
Policies  on  Bypassing 

Positive  Aspects  of  Bypassing  Programs 

When  clearly  defined,  upward  bypassing  seems  obviously  damaging  to 
the  effective  operation  of  any  formal  vertical  control  system.  It  eli¬ 
cits  visions  of  evil  lurking  in  the  shadows  of  organization  corridors. 
While  there  are  obvious  negative  aspects  of  bypassing,  and  even  of  cor¬ 
porate  programs  which  encourage  it,  there  are  also,  surprisingly,  several 
quite  appealing  potentialities.  As  noted  in  the  foregoing  section,  both 
business  and  military  organizations  have  found  a  need  to  provide  subordi¬ 
nates  with  some  form  of  "appeal"  from  the  decisions  of  their  superiors. 
The  programs  in  the  examples  cited  have  as  a  common  element  the  flow  of 
ideas  and  of  feedback  on  plans  up  the  lines  of  vertical  communication  to 
a  point  at  which  they  are  blocked.  Then  the  programs  provide  for  the 
communication  to  move  out  and  upward  through  some  parallel  channel  and 
come  back  into  the  system  at  a  level  where  the  idea  can  receive  another 
hearing.  This  is  true  whether  the  program  has  a  formal  administrator  or 
is  just  an  informal  policy  where  the  employee  himself  must  select  the 


route  and  the  individuals  to  contact. 
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It  seems  clear  that  no  manager  or  organization  would  go  to  the 
trouble  to  establish  or  even  allow  the  establishment  of  an  authorized  up¬ 
ward  bypass  program  unless  it  was  felt  that  some  units  of  management 
needed  to  receive  some  kinds  of  upward  communication  which  the  estab¬ 
lished  vertical  comnuni cation  system  could  not  or  would  not  produce  and 
send  upward  through  channels  to  them.  More  fully,  the  main  reasons  for 
an  authorized  bypassing  program  would  be  (1)  the  failure  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  upward  communication  system  to  produce  the  feedback  needed  at 
higher  levels  of  the  organization  >r  appropriate  supervisory  action, 
or  (2)  actual  blockage  or  the  belief  that  unjustified  blockage  had  oc¬ 
curred  in  upward  communication  by  an  immediate  superior,  and  was  thus 
producing  a  severe  and  chronic  employee  morale  problem. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  bypassing  would  occur  or  be  authorized 
unless  the  formal  upward  channels  of  communication  had  in  some  important 
way  failed  to  achieve  their  purpose.  If  this  is  so,  then  we  would  expect 
management  attempting  to  find  ways  to  repair  or  rebuild  that  vertical 
system  instead  of  accepting  its  inadequacy  and  authorizing  process  to 
circumvent  it.  Still,  companies  with  such  respected  communication  sys¬ 
tems  as  Xerox  and  IBM  have  deliberately  established  such  bypass  programs. 
We  must  assume,  therefore,  that  they  do  not  believe  it  fully  possible  to 
establish  vertical  systems  which  are  sufficiently  effective,  and  must 
therefore  tolerate  bypassing  to  some  degree.  Thus,  such  organizations 
must  believe  that  a  controlled  set  of  bypass  options  is  better  than  an 
uncontrolled  and  unpredictable  pattern  of  bypassing  revolt. 

Harriman  (1974)  says  that  the  "Private  Lines"  program  at  New  England 
Telephone  has  had  a  positive  effect  because  they  took  the  time  to  develop 
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a  well  designed  program  which  would  "help  subordinates  tell  management 
ways  to  improve  their  own  {the  employees]  jobs — as  well  as  the  company's 
overall  effectiveness  (p.  143) .  He  also  notes  that  one  of  the  very  posi¬ 
tive  aspects  of  the  program  at  New  England  Telephone  is  that  the  matters 
brought  to  the  attention  of  management  by  use  of  the  program  have  prac¬ 
tically  all  been  "serious,  thoughtful,  and  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  the  total  company"  (p.  148) .  Clearly  New  England  Telephone  must  have 
given  up  trying  to  get  all  these  suggestions  up  through  the  established 
channels,  and  has  established  the  bypass  channel  for  this  reason.  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  why  these  "serious,  thoughtful"  suggestions 
could  not  be  elicited  in  the  normal  system.  Many  companies  are  now  try¬ 
ing  to  achieve  the  same  goals  by  adapting  the  Japanese  program  called 
"Quality  Circles,"  but  it  must  be  noted  that  such  programs  do  not  involve 
bypassing  the  established  lines  of  vertical  control. 

Ouchi  (1981)  states  "probably  the  best  known  feature  of  Japanese 
organizations  is  their  participative  approach  to  decision-making"  (p.  43) . 
He  further  notes  "when  an  important  decision  needs  to  be  made  in  a 
Japanese  organization,  everyone  who  will  feel  its  impact  is  involved  in 
making  it"  (p.  44).  He  states  that  "formal  reporting  relationships  are 
ambiguous  in  a  Type  Z  [organization] ,  making  varied  responses  possible" 

(p.  107) ,  but  in  alluding  to  bypassing,  he  also  states  "however,  super¬ 
vision  must  be  backed  by  the  company  in  connection  with  the  decision 
made.  Otherwise  supervision  would  lose  its  standard  and  the  employees 
would  be  running  to  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  for  a  reverse?  of  the  de¬ 
cision  made  by  the  immediate  supervisor  on  the  job"  (p.  259) . 
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At  Xerox  the  ombudsman  program  has  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
entire  management  team  more  aware  of  the  importance  of  personal 
with  employees,  not  just  reliance  on  standard  forms  to  n>*ke  personnel 
decisions.  The  problem  with  relying  on  paperwork  and  forms  to  make 
judgments  on  people  is  that  a  lower  manager  may  not  be  a  good  "people 
handler,"  but  may  be  able  to  fill  out  paperwork  and  let  the  trained 
people  in  personnel  do  his  job.  By  the  time  the  paper  work  gets  up  to 
higher  levels  of  management  or  to  a  personnel  department  "nobody  can  tell 
what's  wrong."  In  "How  the  Xerox  Ombudsman  Helps  Xerox,"  the  point  is 
made  that  "someone  who  deals  with  the  personnel  System  as  an  outsider  is 
in  a  good  position  to  come  up  with  ways  to  improve  it"  (p.  188) .  Still 
the  point  is  not  the  same  as  going  around  a  superior  to  his  boss.  The 
Xerox  system  maintains  the  responsibility  of  the  basic  triad  or  chain; 
it  does  not  try  to  develop  a  substitute  for  that  basic  decision  making 
system,  but  inserts  a  mediator  to  avoid  the  tensions  of  the  usual  bypass. 

An  important  point  about  the  positive  aspects  of  having  and  using  a 
program/policy  concerning  bypassing  is  that  it  may  help  supervisors  to 
take  more  of  an  interest  in  their  subordinates  because  both  parties  are 
aware  of  the  possibility  of  the  bypass.  The  Xerox  program  has  led  some ' 
managers  themselves  to  seek  help  from  the  ombudsman  in  resolving  problems; 
some  managers  have  even  referred  unhappy  subordinates  to  the  ombudsman, 

"in  effect  seeking  impartial  adjudication  of  an  issue  before  anyone  has 
gotten  around  to  submitting  a  complaint"  (p.  189). 

Hays  and  Thomas  (1967)  say  that  upward  communication  "serves  as  a 
valuable  indicator  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  leader's  communication.  By 
this  feedback  he  has  some  idea  of  how  imperfectly  his  message  was  received" 


(p.  86) .  The  U3e  of  bypassing  could  produce  positive  results  if  the 
leader  upon  receiving  the  information  through  bypassing  views  it  as  an 
inescapable  and  necessary  addition  to  the  feedback  provided  by  the 
authorized  vertical  communication  system.  Still  it  must  be  realized 
that  the  bypass  is  evidence  that  the  vertical  system  of  the  unit  has  to 
some  degree  failed  to  function  as  it  should. 

The  fact  is  that  subordinates  are  generally  reluctant  to  report  the 
bad  aspects  of  a  situation  up  the  chain  of  command.  The  commander,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hays  and  Thomas,  must  be  aware  that  upward  feedback  is  always 
to  some  degree  filtered,  even  when  it  comes  in  the  form  of  an  unauthor¬ 
ized  bypass  action  (p.  87).  As  Harriman  (1974)  notes,  the  New  England 
Telephone  policy  of  bypassing  may  result  in  an  "accurate,  timely  and  vox- 
filtered  flow  of  communication  from  within  the  company  that  would  help  it 
[leadership]  perceive  and  react  to  change  in  an  effective  manner"  (p. 

143) .  This  would  also  be  true  for  the  military  unit. 

Several  articles  on  bypassing  and  related  topics,  including  those 
written  by  Weinstein  (1970)  ,  and  Hay.i  and  Thomas  (1967)  ,  have  noted  that 
a  bypass  as  a  form  of  upward  vertical  communication  may  "serve  as  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  release  of  pent-up  emotional  tensions  and  pressures" 

(p.  86).  Weinstein  also  says  that-  "as  such  they  [the  bypassing  acts] 
are  rather  functional  in  maintaining  the  status  quo  and,  thus  it  is  un¬ 
derstandable  that  bureaucracies  have  created  them"  (p.  74) . 

Hamley  (1969),  in  writing  about  the  St.  Paul  Conpanies  "open  line" 
program,  says  that  "it  fulfills  another  communication  goal  at  the  St. 

Paul  Companies  by  helping  management  keep  its  finger  on  the  pulse  of 
employee  concerns"  (p.  40) .  Again  the  positive  aspects  of  the  bypass 
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action  is  that  employees,  through  this  activity  or  tactic,  are  able  to 
give  management  one  more  opportunity  to  really  understand  them.  Manage¬ 
ment  may  come  to  see  that  a  problem  for  one  worker  may  become  a  problem 
for  many.  The  bypass  tactic  makes  it  possible  for  the  one  to  speak,  when 
the  many  are  not  willing  or  able  to  do  so.  In  this  same  perspective, 
Barrea  (1981)  says  that  the  employees  use  of  the  bypass  tactic  (can  help 
[management]  to  discover  how  the  rigid,  rubber  stamp  policies  enable 
everyone  to  escape  the  blame  for  unpopular  decisions"  (p.  130) . 

Some  of  the  positive  aspects  of  the  bypassing  program/policies  men¬ 
tioned  above  would  certainly  seem  to  be  valid.  As  selected  instances 
they  come  from  programs  in  companies  with  otherwise  well  respected  or¬ 
ganizational  communication  systems.  In  summary,  it  is  probably  the  case 
that  no  vertical  communi cation  system  can  be  run  well  enough  to  avoid 
all  need  for  bypassing  outlets.  Thus  management  should  continuously  im¬ 
prove  the  established  chain  of  upward  feedback  as  much  as  possible  and 
then  authorize  on  emergency  bypass  system  which  does  as  little  damage  to 
the  formal  system  as  possible.  Some  aspects  of  the  Xerox  Ombudsman  pro¬ 
gram  are  probably  the  most  appealing  of  those  studied,  and  will  become 
part  of  later  recommendations. 

Negative  Aspects  of  Bypassing  Programs 

Throughout  the  first  three  chapters  of  this  study  we  have  made  the 
assumption  that,  by  definition,  upward  bypassing  is  potentially  damaging 
to  the  functions  of  vertical  communication  in  any  organization.  Pre 
sumably  the  lines  of  vertical  communication  are  established  and  used  as 
the  best  means  of  maintaining  control  over  the  complex  process  of  pro¬ 
ducing  some  goods  or  services  throuyh  the  coordinated  effort  of  large 


numbers  of  persons  in  an  organization.  Therefore  any  attempt  to  bypass 
these  communication  lines  in  order  to  make  decisions  or  control  processes 
by  unauthorized  means,  unless  justified  as  an  exceptional  situation, 
would  undercut  the  effectiveness  of  all  the  communication  functions  per¬ 
formed  by  that  system.  Thus,  nearly  all  of  the  parts  of  Chapters  II  and 
III  can  be  viewed  as  demonstrating  negative  effects  of  bypassing.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  following  pages  some  additional  negative  aspects  cure  intro¬ 
duced,  the  others  summarized  and  all  are  applied  to  the  authorized  bypass 
programs  described  above. 

Moore  (1971)  cites  four  main  negative  aspects  of  the  bypassing  tac¬ 
tic  (pp.  10-11) ,  to  which  is  added  a  brief  critique  of  each  point  in  the 
following: 

(1)  The  bypassing  act  undercuts  the  authority  of  the  bypassed 
supervisor,  who  is  likely  to  become  resentful,  if  not 
enraged,  by  such  activity.  (This  result  may  be  more  damaging 
to  the  organization  than  the  morale  and  productivity  loss 
when  the  bypasser's  effort  is  refused.) 

(2)  Bypassing  activity  may  disrupt  work  of  greater  significance 
which  had  been  scheduled,  but  which  must  now  be  delayed 
while  the  bypassing  incident  is  resolved.  (This,  of  course, 
is  a  secondary  effect  on  productivity?  normally  made  decisions 
are  made  insecure  and  possibly  incapable  of  implementation 
when  challenged  by  an  unauthorized  bypass.  The  whole  opera¬ 
tional  structure  may  in  some  cases  be  stopped  completely.) 

(3)  Seeing  one  person  successfully  conduct  a  bypass  may  encour¬ 
age  peers  or  others  to  do  the  same  thing.  (In  an  epidemic 


of  bypassing,  the  entire  organization  structure  is,  in  part, 
made  inoperable.  The  organization  system  becomes  anarchy  and 
chaos,  while  the  normal  system  stands  unused  around  it.) 

(4)  Being  a  disrupter  of  normal  communication  flow,  bypassing 
can  lead  to  a  breakdown  or  confusion  in  other  forms  of  up¬ 
ward  as  well  as  downward,  lateral,  and  external  communication. 
(Lateral  and  external  communication  can  be  made  uncertain  by 
vertical  bypassing  and  the  whole  communication  system  can 
begin  to  function  less  effectively.) 

Murray  (1976)  adds  that  the  "military's  open  door"  policy,  because 
it  allows  "anyone  to  walk  into  the  commander's  office  at  a  certain  time, 
and  talk  about  his  or  her  problems,"  is  a  waste  of  time,  destructive  to 
the  military  system,  and  causes  more  problems  than  it  resolves.  Speci¬ 
fically  he  says  that  the  "open  door"  policy  for  the  management  of  an  en¬ 
listed  man's  personal  problems  is: 

(1)  Ruinous  to  the  chain  of  command;  it  subverts  authority  and 
delays  action.  "The  corporal's  authority  over  the  private, 
the  sergeant's  over  the  corporal  and  the  lieutenant's  over 
the  sergeant  is  eroded"  (p.  753) . 

(2)  Unfair  to  the  commander  because  the  problems  presented 
through  the  "open  door"  are  often  "intimate  problems  [un¬ 
loaded  on  him]  which  more  often  than  not  .  .  .  are  resolved 
in  other  vtys  due  to  time."*’ 

♦With  respect  to  personal  problems,  Murray  adds  that  "what  remains 
is  something  awful;  your  knowledge  [of  the  situation]  .  .  .  which  under¬ 
mines  morale,  because  he  or  she  resents  your  knowledge  forever  after." 
This  resentment,  according  to  Murray,  serves  "admirably  to  ruin  what¬ 
ever  rapport  you  might  have  previously  had"  (p.  753) . 


Weinstein  (1979)  states  that  "internally  created  groups  such  as  the 
Inspector  General's  office  .  .  .  are  only  as  effective  as  their  top  eche¬ 
lon  allows  them  to  be"  (p.  272) ;  that  is,  the  top  level  of  the  chain  of 
command  of  the  organization  must  insure  that  the  decisions  of  the  Inspec¬ 
tor  General  are  truly  independent  and  are  fully  implemented.  If  the  lower 
levels  of  management  (or  the  employees)  perceive  that  the  policy  is  a 
sham  or  if  they  do  not  support  it  (as  shown  by  Bird  [1973]  ,  in  his  study 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  program  in  Europe)  then  it  will  probably  be  viewed 
in  such  a  negative  manner  that  it  cannot  be  effectively  used. 

A  communication  climate  characterized  by  trust  and  loyalty  to  the 
organization  and  to  the  people  of  ones  own  organization  is  a  very  potent 
factor  in  making  any  communication  system  effective.  It  may  be  that  any 
bypassing  will  be  perceived  as  disloyalty,  no  matter  how  well  it  may 
otherwise  be  justified.  Evan  (1965)  points  out  that  while  a  "soldier  has 
the  right  to  lodge  a  complaint  with  the  I.G.  (or  use  the  "open  door"), 
line  officers  may  be  inclined  to  view  such  action  by  subordinates  as  vir¬ 
tually  disloyal  conduct"  (p.  149) .  This  means  disloyal  conduct  toward 
ones  own  organization  and  to  the  immediate  superior  wi.j  was  bypassed.  It 
was  the  responsibility  of  the  superior  to  attend  to  the  needs  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  the  people  below  him  in  it.  The  bypasser  has  rejected  his 
right  to  do  so  and  challenged  his  competence  to  do  it. 

All  this  can  be  perceived  as  rejection  of  one's  whole  organization, 
a  withdrawal  of  all  team  loyalty.  As  Weinstein  has  said,  it  is  under¬ 
standable  that  organizations  would  establish  programs  (authorized  bypass¬ 
ing)  because  in  many  respects  such  programs  foster  another  whole  kind  of 
upward  communication,  which  if  properly  used  by  management,  can  provide 
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an  added  channel  for  information  not  otherwise  available.  But  since  some 
bypassing  will  occur,  authorized  or  not,  the  issue  remains  to  determine 
a  policy  toward  bypassing  which  would  be  at  once  least  destructive  and 
roos*-  productive  for  the  total  organization  in  ali  conditions. 

Recommendations  for  an  Organization 
Policy  on  Bypassing 

At  the  outset  it  must  be  said  that  an  organization  should  have  a 
program/policy  to  deal  with  bypassing  since  it  will  occur,  with  varying 
frequency,  in  most  organizations.  The  failure  to  develop  such  a  program/ 
policy  would  be  to  lose  the  advantages  which  might  be  accrued  from  its 
constructive  use,  and  would  risk  the  disadvantages  of  an  uncontrolled 
disruption  of  the  communication  system.  Clearly  it  is  not  possible  to 
describe  the  best  design  for  all  organizations  and  for  all  situations. 

A  program  should  fit  each  organization's  particular  goals  and  needs.  It 
should  be  fully  understood  and  used  by  all  levels  of  the  organization, 
and  vigorously  supported  and  reviewed  on  a  regular  basis  at  top  manage¬ 
ment  levels.  As  with  all  organization  programs/policies,  the  one  deal¬ 
ing  with  bypassing  must  be  flexible  and  adaptable  to  changing  situations 
and  to  changes  in  personnel.  (It  should  even  be  used  to  change  itself I) 

We  shall  divide  our  discussion  of  recommendations  into  two  parts: 

(1)  for  all  organizations  and  (2)  for  lower  level  (company  size)  military 
organizations.  Most  of  what  is  discussed  in  the  first  section  (non¬ 
military)  will  apply  to  all  organizations  and  will  apply  to  military 
units  as  well,  but  the  second  section  will  add  materials  useful  only  at 
company  level  military  units. 
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A  Bypass  Policy  for  non-Military 
Organizations 

The  establishment  of  a  bypassing  program  can  help  both  the  upward 
and  downward  flow  of  communication  if  it  is  (1)  not  destructive  of  the 
basic  upward  feedback  system  through  regular  channels,  and  (2)  truly 
needed  to  assure  fair  treatment,  more  comple te  feedback,  and  necessary 
system  change.  Vigilance  must  be  constant  to  insure  that  the  normal 
flow  of  communication  in  both  upward  and  downward  messages  in  the  estab¬ 
lished  system  will  remain  as  timely  and  positive  as  possible.  If  the  by¬ 
passing  of  the  established  system  becomes  too  frequent,  it  is  clear  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  need  for  revising  the  basic  system,  not  trying  to  operate 
both  the  old  system  and  the  bypass  program  at  the  same  time.  It  seems 
likely  that  frequent  bypassing  because  of  insistence  on  the  use  of  the 
old  system  at  the  same  time  would  normally  create  intolerable  stresses 
on  superior-subordinate  relationships. 

The  bypassing  program  can  serve  as  a  safety  valve  for  informing 
management  of  needed  improvements  or  changes  in  the  system,  and  by  pro¬ 
viding  upward  feedback  which  would  not  otherwise  be  available  and  it  can 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  subsequent  downward  communication. 

Such  a  program  can  provide  a  release  valve  for  employees  to  vent  feel¬ 
ings,  without  having  to  involve  them  directly  with  their  peers  or 
superiors  in  their  immediate  work  group. 

An  authorized  bypassing  program  need  not  work  against  a  manager's 
effort  to  establish  a  positive  communication  climate  in  the  organization 
if  it  is  properly  designed  and  used.  The  manager  should  be  viewed  as 
being  supportive  of  his  subordinates  at  all  subordinate  levels;  he  has 
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delegated  authority  down  the  line  to  them  and  he  must  not  allow  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  bypassing  to  threaten  that  authority  or  to  imply  that  he  dis¬ 
trusts  the  competence  of  his  subordinates.  The  bypass  system  therefore 
should  remain  largely  unused,  and  the  regular  system  should  involve  all 
relevant  personnel  in  appropriate  decision  maXing.  The  manager  must  in¬ 
sure  that  the  lower  level  decision  makers  have  the  information  needed  to 
participate  in  a  decision,  and  must  create  positive  work  team  and  inter¬ 
team  relationships.  The  bypass  system  should  only  be  necessary  to  assure 
that  highly  exceptional  circumstances  could  quickly  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  manager,  and  that  lower  level  subordinates  should  feel  that  they 
do  have  access  to  the  manager  if  needed. 

Ar.  authorized  bypassing  program  in  the  ideal  situation  would  also 
help  the  organization  to  adapt  its  communication  and  production  system 
to  changes.  Bypassing  programs  would  encourage  employees  at  all  levels 
to  think  about  their  work,  and  how  it  could  be  better  performed.  They 
would  be  encouraged  to  use  the  normal  channels,  but  having  the  bypassing 
program  available  to  employees  would  encourage  supervisors  to  give  more 
serious  thought  or  consideration  to  subordinate  suggestions;  an  incompe¬ 
tent  or  obstructive  supervisor  might  find  himself  being  asked  by  senior 
managers  to  explain  the  reasons  why  a  worthwhile  suggestion  did  not  come 
vp  through  channels . 

While  the  above  considerations  seem  to  support  the  establishment  of 
a  bypassing  program  for  most  organizations,  it  should  be  designed  within 
certain  limitations.  In  general,  the  foregoing  analysis  in  this  study 
suggests  that  the  Xerox  Ombudsman  program  provides,  in  broad  outline,  the 
most  useful  model  for  such  a  program  in  most  organizations,  but  with  the 
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following  conditions: 

(1)  The  prograin/policy  should  be  authorized,  structured  and  com¬ 
municated  throughout  the  communication  system  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  not  left  unclear,  uncommunicated  or  unsanc tinned. 

(2)  Since  upward  bypassing  is  a  vortical  communication  action, 
the  program  should  be  perceived  as  part  of  the  control  and 
decision-making  system  of  the  organization . 

(3)  Upward  bypassing  policy  should  require  that  an  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  suggestion,  the  grievance  or  the  problem  must 
be  made  in  the  direct  vertical  line  of  supervision  and  can¬ 
not  proceed  into  the  bypass  channel  without  meeting  this  re¬ 
quirement.  Such  a  limitation  insures  the  primary  use  of  the 
established  vertical  communi cation  process,  but  retains  the 
right  to  bypass  it. 

(4)  Provisions  should  then  be  made  to  bypass  the  subordinate 
manager,  and  take  the  problem  to  an  "cirbiter,"  the  adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  bypassing  program  (like  the  Ombudsman  at  Xerox) 
who  would  mediate  the  conflict  at  all  necessary  levels. 

(5)  Supervisors  should  be  encouraged  to  consult  with  the  Ombuds¬ 
man  to  avoid  bypassing  by  thei.r  subordinates  where  possible 
before  it  occurs. 

The  program/policy  on  bypassing  should  use  the  established  chain  of 
command  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible.  For  example,  a  worker  may 
take  a  problem  to  his  supervisor,  and  the  supervisor  may  then  be  forced 
to  use  a  bypass  tactic  to  go  around  his  superior.  (It  should  not  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  worker  who  initiated  the  upward  communication  to 
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bypass  unless  the  blockaye  occurred  with  his  immediate  supervisor. )  In 
this  way  the  supervisor  demonstrates  leadership  and  fosters  a  positive 
communication  climate  in  the  organization.  In  the  other  direction,  by¬ 
passing  should  go  up  the  chain  of  command  only  to  the  level  needed  to 
remove  the  blockage  which  prompted  the  action.  In  other  words,  the  by¬ 
pass  should  not  have  to  proceed  from  the  lowest  level  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  through  all  intermediate  levels  to  the  highest  in  order  for  it  to 
be  resolved. 

The  most  important  aspect  to  consider  in  designing  a  program/policy 
to  deal  with  bypassing  tactics  is  to  make  sure  that  it  contributes  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  entire  communication  system.  The  issue  of 
greatest  significance  in  these  recommendations  is  that  the  formal  verti¬ 
cal  communication  system  of  any  organization  should  be  brought  to  the 
highest  possible  level  of  effectiveness  as  measured  by  the  criteria  (pro 
cess  goals)  listed  in  Chapter  III.  The  bypass  program  should  never  be¬ 
come  a  substitute  for  a  poorly  operating  vertical  system;  the  bypass 
program  should  operate  only  for  very  exceptional  situations,  and  then 
must  be  operated  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  further  erosion  in  the  basic 
system. 

In  general,  the  conclusions  presented  here  seem,  on  the  basis  of 
this  study,  to  represent  the  best  available  approach  to  upward  bypassing 
in  most  organizations.  The  emphasis  throughout  these  recommendations 
has  been  on  finding  a  way  to  realize  the  benefits  from  establishing  an 
authorized  bypassing  system  without  seriously  reducing  the  effectiveness 
of  the  vert  cal  control  system  of  that  organization. 


The  "ombudsman"  approach  seems  to  provide  the  best  way  to  balance 
out  those  two  objectives.  When  the  bypasser  goes  around  his  immediate 
superior,  he  will  not  go  to  a  person  at  a  higher  level  in  that  same  ver¬ 
tical  chain,  but  to  an  ombudsman  who  is  outs,  de  that  chain.  Hence,  the 
challenges,  rejections,  threats  and  strains  in  the  interpersonal  and 
role  relationships  of  the  vertical  line  are  much  reduced.  Similarly, 
the  whole  task  of  mediation  necessary  to  resolve  the  problem  should,  in 
the  same  way,  be  made  much  easier.  Thus,  this  "ombudsman  approach" 
while  not  a  finaJ.  or  absolute  solution  to  the  problem,  still  becomes 
the  central  concept  in  our  recommendations  on  bypassing  policy  tor  any 
organization. 


However,  when  applied  to  military  organizations,  some  further  dif¬ 
ficulties  appear  with  the  "ombudsman  approach."  As  noted  in  Chapter  II, 
the  authorized  channel  for  bypassing  the  chain  of  command  is  the  Inspec¬ 
tor  General  system.  That  struc  re  of  "appeal"  from  actions  of  the  es¬ 
tablished  command  line  has  for  many  years  proved  necessary  and  effective. 
Still,  most  military  people  contacted ,  and  the  available  literature  by 
military  writers,  seem  to  suggest  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  sitUcitions 
for  which  the  Inspector  General  process  does  not  provide  a  complete  or 
an  acceptable  answer. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  U.S.  Army  as  an  organization  has 
and  does  depend  very  strongly  on  the  concept  of  military  discipline; 
quick  and  effective  response  to  the  orders  of  a  superior  is  obviously 
critical  to  successful  combat  operations.  And  in  this  sense  the  vertical 
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chain  of  command  is  perceived  by  all  military  people  as  the  necessary 
basis  of  an  organization  communication  system  for  the  Army.  An  example 
of  the  pervasive  nature  of  this  set  of  concepts  is  the  fact  that  the 
military  justice  system  allows  for  the  death  penalty  for  failure  to  obey 
a  direct  order  from  a  superior  officer  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  It  may 
be  that,  regardless  of  all  other  similarities  to  the  chain  of  vertical 
communication  in  a  business  company,  the  whole  intellectual  and  emo¬ 
tional  context  of  an  Army  unit  is  such  that  there  is  a  strong  presump¬ 
tion  against  any  action  which  questions'  c  r  overtly  threatens  the  chain 
of  command. 

This  may  be  especially  true  at  the  level  of  a  company-sir  e  military 
unit  since  this  is  the  operational  level,  "down  where  the  action  is," 
and  superior-subordinate  relationships  revolve  around  face-to-face  con¬ 
frontations  and  physical  action.  In  this  context,  like  our  example  o* 
the  Sergeant  bypassing  the  Lieutenant  to  the  Captain,  find  I.G.  officer 
looking  at  such  a  case,  can  be  presumed  to  bring  with  him  a  sympathv 
for  the  bypassed  person  which  he  will  find  difficult  to  suppress;  some 
degree  of  presumption  will  probably  favor  the  bypassee  over  the  bypasser. 

Perhaps  the  critical  issue  here  is  that  the  I.G.  officer  is  not  a 
professional  ombudsman,  nor  will  he  remain  very  long  in  the  I.G.  role. 

He  is  drawn  from  a  line  organization  and  temporarily  detached  as  ar  In¬ 
spector  General.  Thus,  he  will  bring  with  him  a  background  of  expc .  mce 
similar  to  that  of  the  person  who  was  bypassed  and  will,  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood,  identify  more  clearly  with  the  bypassee  than  with  the  bypasser. 

In  some  cases,  he  can  be  expected  to  see  bypassing  as  disloyalty  as  noted 


in  Chapter  III. 


There  is  no  need  for  any  extended  discussion  at  this  point  concern¬ 


ing  the  fairness,  objectivity  or  effectiveness  of  the  Inspector  General 
system.  Clearly,  it  has  and  does  perform  a  needed  service  effectively. 
But  the  main  point  is  that  many  military  personnel  in  company-size  units 
will  see  the  I.G.  system  negatively,  and  as  a  result  the  system  cannot 
be  expected  to  secure  for  higher  levels  the  kind  of  upward  bypass  feed¬ 
back  they  most  need.  When  superior-subordinate  problems  arise  in  company 
size  military  units,  therefore,  the  lower  status  person  may  not  use  the 
I.G.  system  but  will  undertake  an  unauthorized  bypass  directly  in  his 
own  chain  of  command  with  all  the  damaging  results  which  such  an  action 
brings.  It  is  this  conclusion  which  makes  necessary  some  adaptation  of 
our  ombudsman  approach  for  application  to  military  organization.  It 
could  also  be  that  in  that  particular  company,  bypassing  within  (in¬ 
ternal)  the  unit  is  better  accepted  and  thereby  less  damaging  than  the 
external  bypass  to  the  I.G. 

In  a  company-size  or  small  military  unit,  therefore,  we  need  to  de¬ 
velop  a  third  alternative  beyond  the  two  discussed  above.  When  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  problem  with  his  Lieutenant ,  the  Sergeant  can  request  the 
intervention  of  the  I.G.  or  he  can  bypass  the  Lieutenant  and  go  to  the 
Captain.  Our  conclusion  is  that  neither  of  these  alternatives  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  complete  or  acceptibie  process  in  the  long  run.  Therefore,  we 
propose  that  an  ombudsman  role  be  created  elsewhere  in  the  organization. 
For  the  typical  Army  company  we  believe  the  First  Sergeant's  role  can  be 
expanded  and  adapted  to  this  task. 

Earlier  we  have  used  the  Sergeant-Lieutenant-Captain  illustration 
even  though  it  is  a  greatly  over  simplified  view  of  a  bypass  situation  in 


a  real  infantry  company.  Consequently,  we  need  now  to  develop  an  organi¬ 
zation  chart  of  such  a  military  company  in  more  detail,  and  to  modify  it 
to  show  how  the  typical  upward  bypass  might  occur  and  how  we  could  avoid 
bypassing  by  using  the  First  Sergeant  as  an  ombudsman. 

In  the  following  diagram  (Figure  4) ,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  chain 
of  command  goes  from  a  Captain,  as  Company  Commander  to  several  Lieuten¬ 
ants,  as  Platoon  Commanders,  and  that  operations  are  then  conducted  by 
Platoon  Sergeants  and  squad  leaders;  the  First  Sergeant  has  no  inter¬ 
vening  authority  in  that  vertical  line  cf  control. 

However,  as  an  "administrative  supervisor  over  all  the  platoons  and 
as  a  direct  assistant  with  access  to  the  Company  Commander,  he  occupies 
an  ideal  position  to  perform  the  role  of  mediator-ombudsman.  While  the 
First  Sergeant  has  no  formal  control  over  the  Lieutenant,  it  is  a  foolish 
and  naive  officer  who  will  not  consult  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the 
First  Sergeant  in  dealings  with  his  personnel.  All  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  above  concerning  that  system  can  be  applied  to  the  military 
company,  using  the  First  Sergeant  in  the  ombudsman  role.  No  effort  has 
been  made  to  extend  this  recommendation  to  larger  military  units  but  it 
seems  likely  that  a  similar  structure  could  be  created  there  as  well. 

The  central  criteria  are  simply  that  the  ombudsman  be  out  of  the  by- 
passer'  s  direct  chain  of  operational  control,  and  that  his  position  be 
perceived  by  all  concerned  as  appropriate  to  the  task  of  effective  medi¬ 


ation  of  the  problem. 
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Figure  4 

THE  CHAIN  OF  COMMAND  8c  LINES  OF  COMMUNICATION 
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Summary  of  Conclusions 

This  study  has  attempted  to  define ,  describe  and  analyze  the  nature 
of  upward  bypassing  in  the  process  of  vertical  control,  to  provide  some 
explanation  of  how  and  why  it  usually  occurs,  to  examine  how  the  bypass¬ 
ing  act  affects  both  the  individuals  directly  involved  and  the  function¬ 
ing  of  the  organization  system(s)  which  surround  it.  This  final  chapter 
has  presented  a  set  of  selected  policies  and  practices  for  both  civilian 
and  military  organizations.  These  programs  are  intended  to  manage  the 
bypassing  act  so  as  to  reduce  its  destructive  potential  to  the  communi¬ 
cation  system  >:.d,  where  possible,  to  make  constructive  contributions  to 
that  system.  The  recommendations  in  this  chapter  are  not  a  panacea,  but 
represent  methods  or  policies  which  should  contribute  to  a  more  produc¬ 
tive  and  effective  communication  system  in  most  organizations. 

The  assumption  indicated  at  the  outset  of  this  study  was  that  the 
effect  of  tiie  bypassing  act  on  the  individuals  involved  and  on  the  or¬ 
ganization  communication  system  would  be  largely  negative,  or  destructive. 
In  most  of  the  literature,  bypassing  is  perceived  as  destructive  of  an 
effective  chain  of  command  and  as  damaging  to  all  the  persons  involved. 
The  study  ends  by  supporting  that  initial  position,  but  not  to  the  extent 
initially  believed.  It  would  now  seem  clear  that  bypassing  may  have  some 
positive  value  in  an  organization  communication  system  and  some  system 
balancing-out  of  its  assets  and  liabilities  is  needed. 

It  seems  clear  that  bypassing  will  continue  to  be  per^orined,  despite 
the  efforts  of  managers  to  eliminate  the  practice,  but  a  workable  system 
can  be  developed  which  allows  for  the  bypassing  tactic  without  seriously 
reducing  the  effectiveness  of  the  communication  system.  A  number  of  such 


systems  were  reviewed,  with  the  "ombudsman  program"  recommended.  In  some 
cases,  the  bypass  program  even  became  the  vehicle  whereby  change  was 
initiated.  The  essence  of  the  recommended  program  is  to  find  and  use  a 
method  which  maintains  a  supportive  three-level  or  triadic  subordinate- 
superior  inter-relationship  for  effective  achievement  of  the  communica¬ 
tion  systems  process  goals,  which,  if  achieved,  and  other  variables  are 
in  support  of  it  should  result  in  increased  organization  productivity. 

In  the  last  analysis,  bypassing  tactics  are  undeniably  "short- 
circuiting"  or  circumventing  of  normal,  established  channels  of  communi¬ 
cation  and  will  usually  deunage  them;  however,  an  authorized  organiza¬ 
tional  policy  on  bypassing  can  be  designed  to  reduce  the  bad  effects  of 
the  bypassing  action.  Such  a  program  cam  also  provide  an  escape  valve 
for  pent-up  frustration,  and  a  useful  alternative  channel  for  employee 
feedback  in  exceptional  circumstances .  Higher  authority  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  should  have  an  alternative  method  or  route  in  which  upward  commu¬ 
nication  (feedback)  can  get  to  them  in  time  to  see  that  a  problem  exists 
in  the  normal  communication  channels  and  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
correct  it.  Bypassing  in  itself  may  not  be  a  desirable  tactic,  but, 
given  the  vulnerability  of  normal  upward  vertical  communication  channels 
to  blockage  and  distortion,  bypassing  may  provide  a  channel  to  obtain 
that  extra  and  necessary  upward  feedback. 

The  point  remains  that  bypassing  is  a  tactic  to  be  used  only  in  the 
exceptional  situation  ar.d  within  a  process  established  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion  for  those  situations.  The  principle  guiding  factor  in  developing 
such  rules/procedures  must  be  that  the  bypasser  cannot  go  outside  the 
normal,  established  channels  of  upward  vertical  communication  without 
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having  initially  discussed  the  difficulty  with  his  inmediate  superior. 
This  does  not  imply  the  superiors  approval  is  required,  but  it  does  mean 
that  bypassing,  if  it  is  going  to  have  a  positive  effect  on  the  communi¬ 
cation  system  must  use  that  system  to  its  fullest  potential  before  re¬ 
sorting  to  the  bypass.  Otherwise  the  frequent  use  of  bypassing  can 
seriously  reduce  the  operating  effectiveness  of  that  system.  When  the 
bypass  does  take  place,:  it  should  be  taken  to  a  party  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  structure  who  is  outside  the  bypassers  direct  chain  of  command,  who 
will  be  perceived  as  able  to  arbitrate  or  mediate  effectively,  and  who 
will  insure  that  the  problem  will  be  managed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
triad  involved  and  at  the  appropriate  levels  of  the  system. 


Recommendations  for  Future  Research 
This  study  has  attempted  to  draw  from  direct  contacts  and  from  a 
representative  sample  of  the  literature  some  more  clear  and  consistent 
view  of  bypassing  and  to  combine  it  with  concepts  from  the  standard 
literature  of  organization  theory  and  communication  theory.  The  main 
effort  has  been  to  pa^<.ially  fill  a  gap  in  the  available  studies  and  to 
prepare  the  way  for  future  efforts  to  study  bypassing  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  As  further  studies  are  added,  it  should  be  possible  to  develop 
more  effective  methods  for  studying  bypassing,  and  to  test  the  recom¬ 
mended  policies  of  this  paper. 


It  is  possible,  for  example ,  that  additional  information  about  by¬ 


passing  could  be  obtained  by  using  sociometric  methods  in  much  the  same 
fashion  that  interaction  in  small  groups  has  been  studied.  The  quanti¬ 
tative  data  regarding  some  of  these  hypotheses  might  have  been  developed. 


It  did  not  seem  likely  that  any  of  the  available  sociometric  models 
would  be  appropriate  to  the  organizational  processes  in  this  study,  and 
the  development  of  such  models  seemed  beyond  the  practical  limits  of 
this  thesis. 

Another  area  for  additional  research  which  seems  especially  inter¬ 
esting  involves  the  recent  studies  of  "project  management"  or  "matrix 
organizational  systems."  Very  generally  studies  in  this  area  seem  to 
suggest  that  when  the  market  and  technological  environment  surrounding 
an  organization  is  volatile,  unstable  or  unpredictable ,  then  an  organi¬ 
zation  must  modify  its  traditional  structure  to  cope  with  the  resulting 
problems.  (See  especially  Lawrence  and  Lorsch,  ff.)  In  such  a  system, 
important  decision  making  might  often  be  performed  by  people  very  low 
in  the  hierarchy,  and  bypassing  of  various  kinds  might  be  deliberately 
built  into  the  system.  Inquiry  into  this  area  would  clearly  proceed  from 
a  different  perspective  than  that  used  in  this  study. 

As  in  all  research,  the  topic  of  bypassing  can  be  connected  to 
nearly  all  the  standard  concepts  or  concerns  of  organization  communi¬ 
cation.  There  are  undoubtedly  scores  of  additional  research  possibili¬ 
ties  with  potential  in  the  questions  raised  in  this  study.  The  critical 
issue  of  all  organization  studies  may  well  be  how  we  manage  to  maintain 
productive,  coordinated  relationships  between  strongly  independent  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  this  study  could  obviously  deal  with  only  one  small  comer 


of  that  question. 
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